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COMMUNICATIONS. 


HINTS ON THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO THE REST OF THE WORLD, IN A MORAL 


AND RELIGIOUS VIEW. 


! am aware that modesty forbids the praise of one’s self.. And an 
overweening partiality to one’s own country, which leads a person 
to be ever obtruding its supposed supe riorities, and disparaging the 
merits of other nations, must be disgusting to a foreigner, as well 
as irksome to any man of sense. But [ know not that such im- 
proprieties should discourage a temperate discussion of the subject 
of this paper. As citizens of the United States, candor and the 
honor of our country require, that we should endeavor to take 
an impartial view of foreign nations, in the consideration of such 
a topic; though it might be expected, that our views of our 
own institutions and habits will be of a character, which it is pos- 
sible may subject us to the charge of parti ality. And this, doubt- 
less, will be esteemed a venial offence, if not an amiable attribute, 
by all true patriots, whether devoted to this or any other country. 
Under the head of moral, I shall consider myself a s having a 
right to notice the political and civil character of our country, as 
all such institutions, on the grand scale, exercise an important 
moral influence. And these I desire to notice, only as I conceive 
they have a bearing on the moral renovation of the world. Nor 
would [ occupy this ground simply as a political prognosticator. |] 
confess myself to have more faith in the intimations of divine 
prophecy, than of human. Nor can I persuade myself, that the 
first settlement of this country by the Pilgrims, in connexion with 
the political and moral empire which they founded, i is sO unimpor- 
tant an event, as not to have some traces on the pages of prophecy. 
But, be this as it may, it must be acknowledged, that the settle- 
ment of this country was a promine nt and grand event of divine 
providence, in the history of this world. The things which have 
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already grown out of it, prove it to have been such. There is a 
peculiarity, a purity, a simplicity, and I may add, a perfection, in 
our political, civil, literary, and religious establishments, which, 
taken as a whole, have no type in the history of nations. It were 
impossible, that they should be reduced to a form, more strictly 
popular. And that popular institutions are to be a aniversal model 
for the millennial world, I cannot, for a moment, entertain a doubt. 

That divine providence should have secured sufficient virtue 
in the people, for the maintenance of such institutions, by having 
planted such a race of men upon this soil, may, I think, well be 
marked, as one of the high designs of God, for the renovation of 
the world. ‘That God should have made Europe, with her wealth 
and power, contribute to protect these infant colonies, till they 
were able to defend themselves; that he should have guided, with 
such a steady and unerring hand, the events which led to the 
revolution ; that he should have controlled that struggle, in such a 
manner as to consummate, so speedily and so gloriously, the inde- 
pendence of the States; that he should have raised up instruments 
to lead on that struggle, and qualified men to invent and mature 
our national and State governments, so wise and perfect as they 
are, and to establish them upon such a basis; that he should so 
soon have given us such consequence and influence among the 
nations of the earth ; that he should have given sueh a triumphant 
experiment of these popular institutions for half a century, with 
every reasonable prospect of unlimited duration and extension ; 
and that he should, in the meantime, have blessed this whole 
nation with such unexampled prosperity, in the increase of popu- 
lation and of wealth, in the success of science and the useful arts, 
and in the prevalence of religion ;—all these considerations cor- 
roborate the same impression of the high and especial designs of 
God in the establishment of this nation. 

Next to the United. States, among civilized nations, for moral vir- 
tue and civil liberty, stands Great Britain. And it is possible, that 
the relics of her feudal institutions, her aristocracy, and her mon- 
archy, may yet be melted down without a radical convulsion. But 
Europe, as a whole, evidently presents a spectacle of portentous 
aspect. She contains within her bosom the elements of one mighty 
moral earthquake. Nothing but the mutual alliance of her States, 
at the present moment, can prevent their fearful explosion. And 
her intimate connexions with papacy, that scourge of the earth, 
and abominable thing in the eyes of heaven, and which heaven 
will not long endure, have interwoven the destinies of the one with 
those of the other. And not unlikely, yea, with a probability 
amounting to moral certainty, when the time shall arrive to blot 
out from under heaven this “ great Babylon, this mother of har- 
lots and abominations of the earth,” the ministers of God’s ven- 
geance, decreed for such purpose, will be those very institutions, 
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which have been the instruments of her own power. And along 
with her overthrow, will crumble to ruin those very engines, by 
which she has been elevated to her guilty preeminence. And, if 
there be any light in prophecy, this tumult of the nations will 
ereate one mighty vortex, whose centre shall be the heart of 
Europe, drawing into its whirlpool everything in the civilized world, 
which now throws its iron hand over human intellect and the holier 
aspirations of the human heart. 

Let me not be suspected of prophecying. I have only indulged 
in a glance or two, thrown up by some flashes of the burning 
record of apocalyptic vision. And though this should prove an 
illusion, it needs no more than the ken of common observation, to 
predict, that a mighty convulsion awaits the destinies of Europe. 
And for my single self, I will trust, confiding in the high and be- 
nevolent de signs of that provide nce which is prec eding this grand 
event by the universal diffusion of the divine Scriptures, that this 
change will reduce to a sober te mperament, political and civil in- 
stitutions, so far as their existence may be necessary, and prepare 
the way for the moral renovation of the world. 

If such a change may be contemplated, I know of no nation on 
earth so likely to endure the shock, and stand up prominent, a 
lumious example to the world, as the United States of America. 
Such an anticipated convulsion in the eastern hemisphere, can 
hardly extend over the surface, or move under the body, of the 
mighty deep, to agitate very seriously this western world. ‘Though 
it will doubtless be felt, so far as political and moral corruption 
shall have obtained a footing here. But although the unhallowed 
leaven of human policy, originating in the practice of other nations 
may have influenced the administrations of our State and national 
governments, it may still be challenged, what of civil, or religious 
freedom, that is desirable on earth, is not guaranteed by the fun- 
damental laws of this land? And where on earth, on the suppo- 
sition of such a convulsion, can be found another so fit a pattern 
of the forms of human policy, as here? Where will the emanci- 
pated nations look for models for their new institutions, where will 
they look for an example by which to form their own character, 
but to this free and happy country ? 

And besides the happy adaptation of the forms of our govern- 
ment to a better and more virtuous condition of the world, there 
are special indications of the high designs of God respecting us, 
for the prospective melioration of the human family, in the copious 
effusion of the divine Spirit, producing frequent and extensive revi- 
vals of religion, which are const: untly multiplying over the face of 
our country. .The spirit of these revivals is becoming more and 
more the spirit of Christian enterprise. It looks abroad, with 
burning desire, on the whole family of man. Many noble spirits 
are nurturing in this’ cradle of God’s providence and grace, for a 
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high destiny—to go forth to any part of the world, with Christ in 
their hearts, and the Bible in their hands. Many have already gone 
—many are now going—treading upon the heels of each other. 
There is no equal of this in any other Christian nation. No, not 
even a likeness, except in Great Britain. And even there, the 
likeness is but faint and feeble. ‘There is indeed a spirit in the 
bosom of that empire, which has already blessed ‘the world, and 
I hope, will save the nation, though, from the very nature and 
structure of its government, it can be saved only by purgation. 

I did not sit down to write as a politiets ian, but as a Christian. | 
did not take for my criteria the diplomacy of nations, but the pages 
of revelation, as interpreted by the moral history and state of the 
world. And it has been my object to show, = the United 
States of America are destined, in the providence of God, to take 
a prominent and leading part in the moral renovation va the world. 
The statesman, and the worldly wise, may perhaps smile. J shall 
be well -satisfied, if the Christian, waiting and praying for the re- 
demption of the world, is favorably impressed. 

At a future time, providence permitting, | shall offer some hints 
on the relative importance of New England to the rest of the 
Union, in a moral and religious view. ANTIPAS. 


IS A REFUSAL TO HOLD COMMUNION AND MINISTERIAL INTER- 


COURSE WITH UNITARIANS, AN INNOVATIONS 


To the Editor of the Spirit of the Pilgrims.—Sir, 


An inquirer, whose communication appeared in a recent num- 
ber of the Boston Recorder, requests information as to THE MAT- 
TER OF FACT, whether Evangelical ministers or Christ/ans have 
ever acknowledged Unitarians as Christians, or held ministerial 
or Christian communion with them as such? This is an important 
question, deserving a most careful examination. A benevolent 
man will never unnecessarily give pain or offence to any human 
being, much less to one who presents himself under the name 
and garb of a professor of Christianity. But when the only 
choice left him is between pleasing men, and sacrificing his duty 
to God, his decision cannot be long doubtful. 

It would seem strange, anterior to all i inquiry, that any, especially 
that any professor of Orthodoxy, should, for a moment, hesitate 
as to what must have been the matter of fact in reference to the 
point in question. I suppose all will be ready to grant that a Chris- 
tian is one who believes and embraces Christianity. But what is 
Christianity? It is, in the view of every Orthodox Christian, 
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a religion which provides salvation for depraved and guilty sin- 
ners; and which, for this purpose, sets before them pardon and 
acceptance with God, through the atonement and righteousness of 
a divine Mediator, and sanctification by the power of the divine 
Spirit. In fewer words, it is a religion which offers to men a title 
to heaven, and a preparation for heaven, through the atoning blood 
and sanctifying grace of an almighty Surety. Whether this be a 
proper definition of Christianity or not, every one will grant that 
this is, substantially, what the Orthodox suppose it to be. This, 
in their view, forms the very essence of Christianity ; the very life 
and glory of the system; which, being taken aw: Ly, it is destroyed, 
it is no longer the same religion, but “ another gospel.” Of course, 
he who does not receive the doctrine that man is a guilty and de- 
praved creature, and the doctrine of the divinity and atonement 
of the Son of God, and of the divinity and the sanctifying work 
of the Holy Spirit, does not receive the Gospel of Christ, that is, 
d6es not receive Christianity, and is, consequently, no Christian. 
That there are doctrines of the Gospel, which a man may reject, 
and yet be a Christian, there can be no rete To suppose all 
doctrines fundamental, and equally important, would be in the 
highest degree unreasonable. but that he who rejects those parts 
of Christianity which form its essence, cannot be a Christian, in 
any scriptural sense of the word, or, indeed, in any rational sense 
of it, is just as evident as that a man cannot be entitled to the 
name of a scholar, who does not know a letter in any alphabet 

The following quotation from the pious and able Dr. Wardlaw, 
when speaking of the radical dissonance between ere and 
Unitarianism, must satisfy, one would think, every intelligent and 
impartial mind of its correctness. 

“It is very obvious, that two systems, of which the sentiments, 
on subjects such as these, are in direct opposition, cannot, with 
any propriety, be confounded together under one common name. 
That both should be Christianity, is impossible ; ; else Chris- 
tianity is a term. which distinguishes nothing. Viewing the matter 
abstractly, and without affirming, for the present, what is truth, 
and what is error, this I think 1 may with confidence affirm, that 
to call schemes so opposite in all their great leading articles by a 
common appellation; is more absurd, than it would be to confound 
together those two irreconcileable theories in astronomy, of which 
the one places the earth,.and the other the sun, in the centre of 
the planetary system. ‘They are, in truth, essentially different 
religions. For if opposite views as to the Olyect of worship, the 
ground of hope for eternity, the rule of faith and duty, and the 
principles and motites of true obedience ; if these do not constitute 
different religions, we may, without much difficulty, discover some 
principles of union and identity among all religions whatever ; “we 
may realize the doctrine of Pope’s ‘universal prayer,’ and extend 
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the right hand of fellowship-to the worshippers at the mosque, and 
to the votaries of Brama.” 

Accordingly, we find the inspired writers speaking in perfect 
harmony with these representations. Scarcely anything could be 
more pointed than the language of the aposile Paul, in reference 
to this matter. J marvel that ye are so soon removed from 
him that called you into the grace of Christ, unto another gos- 
pel; which is not another, but there be some that trouble you, 
and would pervert the Gospel of Christ. But though we, or an 
angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than that 
which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed. As 
we said before, so say I now again, If any man preach any 
other gospel unto you than that ye have recerved, let him be ac- 
cursed. Galatians i. 6—10. ‘The apostle John, in his second 
Epistle, speaks in these decisive terms. He that abideth not in 
the doctrine of Christ, hath not God. He,that abideth in the 
doctrine of Christ, he hath both the Father and the Son. If there 
come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not 
into your house, neither bid him God speed ; for he that biddeth 
him God speed, is partaker of his evil deeds. ‘The apostle Peter 
employs language no less decisive and solemn. But there were 
false prophets also among the people, even as there shall be false 
teachers among you, who privily shall bring in damnable heresies, 
even denying the Lord that bought them, and bring upon them- 
selves swift destruction. 2 Peter ii. 1. 

Now, it cannot be doubted that the inspired writers are, in all 
these passages, speaking of those who rejected the true doctrine 
concerning our Saviour’s person and work; it cannot be doubted 
by any Orthodox man, that the language employed includes those 
who denied the divinity and atoning sacrifice of the Son of God. 
If so, and if they pronounce such persons to be heretics, nay, ad- 
vocates of “damnable heresy ;” if they represent them as teachers 
of “another gospel ;” as “accursed ;” and as not to be ecclesias- 
tically counte nanoed or received : 1 say, if these “holy men of 
old who were taught by the Holy Ghost,” pronounced thus-con- 
cerning those who were radically erroneous as to the divine char- 
acter and mediatorial work of the Son of God; if, as the Orthodox 
conscientiously believe, they pronounce ‘ed thus concerning those 
who denied the divinity and atoning sacrifice of Christ; is it pos- 
sible, for those who believe this, and who make the word of God 
their rule, to hesitate a moment whether they ought, by any eccle- 
siastical act, to countenance Arians or Socinians; to recognize 
them as Christians ; to hold communion with them; to acknowl- 
edge the official advocates of such doctrines as “ ambassadors of 
Christ ;” to invite them into their pulpits; or, in any way, to sanc- 
tion’ their ministrations ? 
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But, what was the matter of fact? It was, as is most evident 
from ecclesiastical history, that all the early Christians considered 
the word of God as forbidding them to hold communion with here- 
tics of the description just referred to; and that they did invaria- 
bly withhold communion from those who were convicted of such 
heresies. ‘This was so uniformly the case, that a single exception 
is not now recollected. 

Cerinthus, toward the close of the very first century, denied 
the divinity of Christ, believing that Jesus was a mere man, born 
of Joseph and Mary; that a superangelic being, or influence, 
was united to this man at his baptism; that this superangelic being, 
however, was not so united to him as to form one person, and 
abandoned him before his crucifixion; and that it was the mere man 
who suffered on the cross. And how was this man regarded by the 
Orthodox? Ireneus expressly declares that the evangelist “John 
designed by his Gospel to remove the error which was sown among 
men by Cerinthus.” Jerome also attests the same fact, and une- 
quivocally calls his opinion a heresy. And Ireneus relates, that 
the apostle John, while he resided at Ephesus, once going to 
bathe, and perceiving that Cerinthus was in the bath, came out 
hastily, saying, ** Let us flee, lest the bath should fall, while Cerin- 
thus, an enemy of the truth, is within.” 

The Cerinthians were soon succeeded by the Ebionites, who 
took their name from Ebion, and taught substantially the same 
opinions. Ireneus, Justin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, Ter- 
tullian and Origen, again and again, speak of these people as 
heretics, and several of the number decisively represent them 
as “separated from believers,” and as “out of the way of sal- 
vation.” 

In the second century arose Marcion, who denied the plenary 
divinity of Christ, and taught that he had not a real, but only 
an apparent, human body. ‘This man is stigmatized as a heretic 
by Ireneus, in terms of very strong reprobation; by Justin 
Martyr, who represents his error as a destructive heresy ; by 
Tertullian, who condemns him as a gross heretic, and speaks 
of him as having departed from the faith and the church of Christ ; 
and finally, by Polycarp, who not only denounced him as a here- 

but when Marcion, mortified at Polycarp’s treatment of him, 
said, ** Polycarp, acknowledge us ;” the good man replied, “ I 
do acknowledge thee as the firstborn of Satan.” ‘This anecdote 
is related by Ireneus, who was nearly contemporary with both the 
individuals concerned. 

About the close of the second century, T'heodotus appeared at 
Rome, and publicly taught that Jesus Christ was a mere man. 
Concerning this errorist, Caius, a presbyter of Rome, whose ac- 
count is preserved in Eusebius, speaks in terms of the most 
unreserved condemnation. He speaks of him as “the chief and 
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parent of a God-denying apostacy ;” represents his doctrine as 
a4 blasphemous ;” and informs us that, for maintaining and propa- 
gating it, he was excommunicated from the church. 

Contemporary with Theodotus, was Artemon, who seems to 
have adopted very much the same opinions. He also was op- 
posed by several distinguished writers, whose works have come 
down to our times; was formally condemned as a heretic ; and 
excluded from the communion of the Christian church. 

In the third century arose J/Voetus, and soon afterwards Sabel- 
lius, who rejected all distinction of persons in the Godhead ; 
alleging that the Trinity was nominal only, and not personal. 
This doctrine, the pious of that day considered as striking at 
the foundation of the system of redemption, and therefore con- 
demned it as a fatal heresy. _Noetus was formally excommuni- 
cated from the church, and his doctrine pronounced heretical 
by two successive councils; and a few years afterward, Sabellius 
and his error received a similar treatment. ‘The same opinion, in 
substance, having been adopted, about the same time, by Beryllus, 
of Bozrah, he was excluded from the body of the Orthodox. 
After remaining for some time under this discipline, he was re- 
stored to the communion of the church, and his party became 
extinct. 

In the same century, Paul of Samosata, broached his error, 
which was substantially the same with that of modern Socinians. 
He taught that Christ was amere man. After repeated councils, 
and much equivocation and concealment on his part, the opinion 
just mentioned was fixed upon him; on which he was unani- 
mously condemned as a heretic, and de posed from the mimstry. 

The case of 4rius, in the fourth century, is so well known, 
that any detailed account of it is unnecessary. As soon as it was 
understood that he adopted the error concerning the person of 
Christ, which has for fifteen centuries been designated by his name, 
the church became alarmed and agitated ; the Council of Nice 
was assembled in 3253; and Arius and his adherents, were not 
only condemned as heretics, by an almost unanimous Vote, but 
were also deposed from the ministry, and excommunicated “from 
the church. 

Here we have, let it not be forgotten, the solemn judgment and 
decree, not of a few insulated individuals, not even of a small 
provincial council; but of a GENERAL counctL, that is, of the 
WHOLE CHURCH, assembled by its representatives. Of this body 
we have the formal decision that those who denied the supreme 
divinity of the Son of God, were unworthy of a place in the 
church of Christ, and of the name of Christian. 

The same judgment was uniformly passed in the early church, 
not only against all who rejected the divinity and atonement of 
Christ ; but also against those who departed from the Orthodox 
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faith with regard to the divinity and personality of the Holy Spirit. 
When Macedonius fell into error on this point, he was condemned 
as a heretic, and deposed from the ministry, by a council at Con- 
stantinople, which met A. D. 360; and again received the same 
sentence in a general council, convened in 381. Here again, 
we see, not merely a single congregation, but the whole Christian 
church, by its representatives, deciding that a departure from the 
Orthodox faith in reference to this point, is a fundamental error, 
properly inferring exclusion from the Christian name and com- 
MUNRION. 

This list might be greatly extended, were -it not for the fear of 
being tedious. ‘The followers of Carpocrates. Basilides, Her- 
mogenes, and Montanus, in the second century; and of Photinus, 
Appolinaris, and many more, in the third and fourth centuries, 
were all unsound with respect to the person of Christ; and were 
all condemned by the church as corrupters of the faith, and ex- 
cluded from the community of Christians. Indeed, a single in- 
stance is not recollected in all antiquity, in-which any individual, 
or body of individuals, who were known to deny the trinity of 
persons in the Godhead, the true and proper divinity of Christ, 
or the personality and divinity of the Holy Spirit, were regarded 
as Christians, or were suffered to remain in the communion of 
the Orthodox church. This was not only the habit of the church 
of Christ, but so wnvariably her habit, that, it is confidently be- 
lieved, an exception to it cannot be found ; or, if found at all, it is 
in circumstances which render it altogether an extraordinary case. 
Yet, truly, even such a case is not remembered. _Nor should we 
be likely to find such an exception, when Athanasius, one of the 
Nicene Fathers, and probably as extensively informed respecting 
the. history and state of the church as any man in his day, 
speaking of the divinity of Christ, and the trinity of persons in 
the Godhead, could express himself in the following decisive 
terms: “This was the doctrine and the faith of the cuurcH 
UNIVERSAL, FROM THE BEGINNING ; which our Lord himself de- 
livered ; which the Apostles preached ; and which the Fathers 
preserved. For in THIS Is THE CHURCH FOUNDED, and he who 
falls from it CAN NEITHER BE A CHRISTIAN, NOR DESERVE THE 
NAME OF A CHRISTIAN.” 

It is not thought necessary, Mr. Editor, to encumber your pages 
with references to chapter and page of the original writers for each 
of the facts which have been stated. . The truth is, for well in- 
formed persons conversant with the works from which these state- 
ments are derived, such references are unnecessary ; the facts are 
well known, by all such persons, to be precisely as I have stated. 
And with regard to those who are not.acecustomed to consult such 
books, formal quotations from them would be useless. But I am 
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not afraid that any person, who is qualified to speak on such a 
subject, will contradict any one of the foregoing statements 

With ‘re spect to the period comprehended between the council 
of Nice and the Reformation, no ove denies, not even Unitarians 
themselves, that the whole current of belief. and of ecclesiastical 
decision, was strongly against what is now styled Unitarian doctrine, 
and that none who publicly avosved it, v ere allowed to remain in 
communion with the Catholic or Orthodox church. An instance 
of such allowance, it is belis Ve d, cannot be red CC l. 


That the rreat body of the Reform s——i1) fact. eve ry one of 
them, without exception, who is regarded as sound and pious by 
the etn »dox of the present day—took precisely the same grou " 
with regard to Socinians and Arians, i. e. the  Unitarians of their 
day, whi h was taken. by the anti-N Fathers, that is, con- 
demned a ul excommunicated the l, a id d ied them the name of 
Christian, modern Unitarians then s acknowledge, and make 
matter of heavy complaint.» We ll, probably, never hear the 
last notes of their outeries agal Calvin for the affair of Ser- 
vetus, or of their murmurs against others, the cont mporaries 
and successors of Calvin, for the ir "unchn tian lt ylerance and 


bigotry.” 


It forms no part of my present purpose, to attempt a defence of 


Calvin in that affair. -.No one, F,think, can fully justify what he 
did ; though much, very much, may be sai in mitigation of his 
fault, committed at a time when biect of religious lib- 
erty was understood by no one ; and when it is quite evident, from 


the conduct of Socinus himself, and his friend Blandrata, to poor 
Davidies, that Unitarians, in their treatment of one another, under- 
stood the subject quite as little as their neis rs.* But the treat- 
ment experienced by Sei vetus, and by some other conspicuous 
Unitarians, in the sixteenth century, as well as in the s fs entge 
plainly establishes the point for which L contend, vi . that, at that 


th 
interesting period of reviving light and daa amon » followers of 


Christ, Arians and Socinians were in fact regarde ty as in all pre- 
ceding ages they had been regarded, as unworthy of the Christian 
name, or of a place i in the Christian church. 

With regard to more modern times, testimony to the same 
amount may be produced, in th ereatest abundance. I shall 
content myself with that of a single witness. I refer to the Rev. 
Dr. W itherspoon, who is well haved , both in this country and i 


* Of the many readers of the Spirit of the Pilgrims, perhaps a few may need to be 
informed what is referred to here. Faustus Socinus, although he believed that Christ 


was a mere man, yet zealously maintained th ought to be worshipped. Francis 
Davidies, a native of Hungary, and a distinguished clergyman among the Untarians, 
considered this as an inconsiste ney and concurring with Socinus in . oldi ing the mere 
humanity of the Saviour, he contended that J ‘ p ought not to be paid him. 
In taking this course, all modern Unitarians regard ; having acted correctly Da- 
vidies, however, was cruelly persecuted by Socinus id his friend Blandrata, for en- 
tertaining and publishing this opinion; and, at th stance, Was thrown into prison, 


where he died, in the year 1579 
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Europe, as one of the most learned, judicious, soberminded di- 
vines of the eighteenth century. And as he was never, so far as 
[ know, brought into any particular conflict with Unitarians, as 
such, we have no reason to believe that he was ever the subject of 
any morbid excitement in reference to them. ‘This distinguished 
writer, in a sermon on the atonement of Christ, says, ‘ It is lamen- 
table to think that there should be any that @all themselves Chris- 
tians, and yet refuse to acknowledge this truth, which is ‘woven, 
if J may so speak, throug ‘-h the whole contexture both of the Law 
and the Gospel. It brings to my mind the story of an ancient 
artist,” who, being employe ¥ to build a magnificent and elegant 
te mple, had the ingenuity to inseribe upon it his own name, and so 
to incorporate it both with the ornaments and body of the struc- 
ture, that it was impossible to efface the name, without, at the same 
time, destroying the fabric. In the same manner, Christ dying 
for sin is engraved in such characters through the whole revealed 
will of God, that 1T 1s IMPOSSIBLE TO TAKE IT AWAY, WITHOUT 
DESTROYING THE WHOLE SYSTEM.” Again, in his are on 


7 


the scriptural meaning of the word *¢ charity,” 4 iking of the 
irreconcil: ible oppo sition between the creed of the Orthodox ae 
that of Socinians, he says, ** I do freely ack viet at » that I NeveR 
DID ESTEEM THE SOCINIANS TO BE CHRISTIANS.” And in his 
treatise on justification, dedicated to the Rev. Mr. Herve y, he ex- 
presses the same judgment very decisively, in another connexion. 
** As to Socinians and Pelagians,” says he, “ who are the greatest 
opposers of the truths above defended, | Never pip ESTEEM THEM 
TO BE CHRISTIANS AT ALL.” 

Nay, Mr. Editor, language quite as decisive in reference to this 


subject has been held by Unitarians thems« ir ;. It is on record 


that Dr. Priestley, a few vears before his dea in free conversa- 
tion with an Orthodox American clergyman, ‘il living, expressed 
himself in the following frank and pointe ad terms: ” I do not won- 


der that you Calvinists entertain and express a strongly unfavora- 
ble opinion of us Unitarians. “Ihe truth is, there neither can, 
nor ought to be, any compr mise between us. If you are right, 
WE ARE NOT CHRISTIANS AT ALL; and if we are right, you ARE 
Gross mouateRs.” No less to my purpose is the decision of 
Mr. Belsham, next to Dr. Priestley perhaps the most 
name in the list of English Unitarians. Having occasion, in a work 
published a few years ago, to speak of the unduly soft and indul- 


O sple uous 
I 


gent terms in which an ecclesiastical council in Connecticut had 
referred to the opinions and mi yh of a Unitarian cl rzyman 
of that State whom they had dismissed, and having expressed 

opinion that their extreme tenderness was little short of ridiculous, 


he proceeds thus: ‘Is the venerable council serious in stating 


differences so glaring and so substantial as these, as nothing more 
than ‘a pe cular phraseolog v,’ and a ‘circumstantial difference of 
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sentiment’? No,no}; opinions such as these can no more harmo- 
nize with each other THAN LIGHT-AND DARKNESS, THAN CHRIST 
AND Bextra. They who hold doctrines so diametrically opposite, 
CANNOT BE FELLOW-WORSHIPPERS IN THE SAME TEMPLE. Ir was 
EXPEDIENT THAT THEY SHOULD sePARATE.”* In the opinion 
of Mr. Belsham then, Calvinism and Unitarianism can no more 
unite in the same. é@clesiastical worship and communion, than 
“light and darkness, Christ and Belial.” Did ever an Ortho- 
dox writer ‘speak in stronger terms, or assume a more decisive 
principle, in relation to this matter ¢ 

‘ Bat such,’ it is said, ‘ have not been the opinions and _ practice 
of the Unitarians and the Orthodox in New England. Unitarians 
have uniformly acknowledged the Orthodox to be Christians, and 
been willing to maintain ministerial mtercourse and Christian fel- 
lowship with them. And among all “ Congregational ministers 
and churches, such intercourse and fellowship were maintained, 
till within a few years 

Unitarians have indeed generally,—because generally they have 
thought the interest of their party would be best promoted in this 
way ,—profe ssed to regard the Orthodox as Christians. At times, 
however,—when the y thought the interests of their party would be 
promoted by another course;—they have held a different languag 
I remember several years ago to have seen a pamphlet, nD to 
have been written by a distinguished Unitarian, entitled, if 1] 
rightly recollect, ‘ A Letter to a friend, on joining the new Epis- 
copal [St. Paul’s] church,’ in which it was contended that no 
Unitarian could consistently attend Epis cops al worship, because the 
Orthodox Episcopalian and the U wien irlan WORSHIP DIFFERENT 
Gops. And lately there has been publi ished a sermon, which. has 
received the unqus alified approbation of all the journals of the Uni- 
tarian party, in which it is maintained, that those who believe in 
the divinity of Christ Deny tHe Lorp Jesus; which is but saying 
they are not Christians. : 

Unitarians have also been very willing to exchange with Ortho- 
dox ministers, when the latter would keep out of view, in the dis- 
courses delivered in Unitarian pulpits, their distinctive opinions. 
But where has been the instance in which an Orthodox minister 
has plainly and conscientiously preached Orthodox doctrines in a 
Unitarian pulpit, and found a continuance of the desire pre viously 
manifested of maintaming with him ministerial fe mowranps 

Among the Congregational ministers and churches generally, in 
New England, ministerial intercourse and Christian fellowship were 
maintained, till within about fifteen years. But none of the minis- 
ters and churches: were then known to be Unitarian. As soon as 
it was made manifest that several ministers and churches were 


* See Belsham’s “ Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Theophilus Lin¢dsey.”’ 
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Unitarian, ecclesiastical fellowship was, as far as possible, withheld 
by the decidedly Orthodox. And the line of severation has been 


more and more extended and distinctly drawn, as the Unitarianism 


of ministers and churches has been brought to light. Is not this 
fact the very thing of which Unitarians complain? It is not be- 
cause certain Congregational ministers have adopted different prin- 
ciples of procedure from their predecessors, that they now withhold 
their fellowship from certain other Congregational ministers, but 
because they hold and act upon the same principles ; which princi- 
ples require the withholding of fellowship and ministerial inter- 
course from those who deny the fundamental truths of evangelical 
religion ; and those truths are denied by Unitarians. 

Let me now, Mr. Editor, appeal to every enlightened and can- 
did reader, whether the stand which the Orthodox in the United 
States have taken with respect to Unitarians, in refusing to ex- 
change pulpits with them, to hold ministerial or ecclesiastical 
communion with them, or to acknowledge them as Christians— 
can be considered as an innovation? Is not their duty to do so an 
unavoidable inference from the directions given by the inspired 
writers on this subject? Is not the practice in strict conformity with 
the principles and habits of the Orthodox in all ages? Can the 
** . ‘el 


friends of truth do otherwise, without shameful x “the 
footsteps of the flock? of Christ? As to higeline about the laws of 


“ politeness,” of * urbanity,” or of Christian civility,” it is idle. 


qaeserun 


The question is not, whether certain respectable individuals are 
polished gentlemen, amiable companions, accomplished scholars, or 
eloquent preachers? They may be all these; and we may, very pro- 
perly, respect.and love them, and take pleasure in their company ; 
and yet they may have no just claim whatever to be regarded as 
true ambassadors or followers of Christ, or as teachers of his 
genuine Gospel. ‘The question is, DO THEY, OR DO THEY NOT, 
REJECT THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY? If they po, they 
surely CANNOT BE’ ACKNOWLEDGED AS CHRISTIANS. Do 1 ley, 
or do they not, take away from the Gospel those doctrines which 
are just as indispensable and vital to the hopes of the soul, as the 
presence of the sun is to the coherence and order of the solar 
system? If they do, to parley or temporize with them, is trea- 
son to our Redeemer. 

The truth is, the situation of the Orthodox, surrounded by Uni- 
tarians, at the present day, is, in no small degree, analogous to that 
of the primitive Christians surrounded with pagans. The different 
classes of pagans had been long accustomed to acknowledge each 
other: andif the primitive Christians had been willing to recipro- 
cate this habit, they might have escaped persecution. If they had 
gone to the pagan feasts, participated in their sacrifices, admitted 
them to the Lord’s table, and recognized them as brother religion- 
ists, all had been well in the estimation of their idolatrous neigh- 
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bors. But this the Christians were not permitted to do. They 
steadfastly proclaimed that all the forms of idolatry were abomi- 
nable in the sight of God; that all who rejected the religion of 
Christ were in the way to perdition ; that all men must turn from 
their dumb idols and carnal ordinances, and believe in Christ, or 
Ty’ ace . a . 
perish eternally. ‘The pagans considered this honest zeal, on th 
part of C hristians, as indicating a malignant spirit. ‘That which 


ought to have “ae approved as the purest benevolence, was re- 
viled as the bitterest and most m¢ veil ss bigotry. ‘The C ‘hsis tlans 
were immediately persecute d with unrelenting fury ; they were 
hunted like beasts of prey ; their blood flowed in every direction ; 
and that they were not wholly exterminated, was not owing to the 
charity or forbearance of those whom th y sought to save. 

In like manner, Orthodox Christians now believe, that all men 


are depraved, condemned and _ px ddan, ye there is no other 
name given under heaven, among men, whereby we must be saved, 
but the name Christ Jesus ; and all that do not, from the heart, 
receive and rest upon the Saviour as the Lord their righteousness 
and strength, must die in their sins and perish everlastingly. ‘These 


truths they constant ly proc lam, and beseech men to flee from the 
wrath to come, and ‘lay hold on eternal life. For this they are 
branded with the severest epithets, and treated as if they were the 
most malignant of men. If the Orthodox verily believe these 
things to be so, would they not be chargeable with cruelty, were they 


not to warn men of their real situation? And would they not be 
chargeable with worse than cruelty, were they to take by the hand, 
acknowledge as brethren in Christ, and introduce into their popes, 
the enemies of the Saviour, who would pervert the Gospt l, and be 
like ly to de ‘stroy the souls of those who heard and believed them? 
It might, inde e d, give mutus il pi TT } thus to sta 1d iloof from amiable 
and respectable acquamtances. But is it possible for a conscien- 
tious man, in such a case, to confer with flesh and blood? Is it 
possible for an honest man, who believes there is such a thing as 
truth, who loves the souls of men, and who regards the authority 


of God, to hesitate a moment about the proper answer? For my 
part, [ have no hesitation in saying, that were the Orthodox, 
with their creed and views, to treat Unitarians, as if the y be lieved 
them to be Christians, and in a safe state, they would indeed be 


guilty of the most attrocious cruelty that one moral agent could 
well manifest toward another. PACIFICUS. 
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REVIEWS. 


Lectures oN Inrant Baptism, dy Leonard Woods, D. D. 
Abbot Professor of Christian Theology an the Theological 
Seminary, Andover. Andover, Mark Newman, 1828. pp. 174. 


The writers of the New Testament concern themselves very 
litle with matters of external religion ; and, while they inculcate 
spiritual duties with such earnestness and precision as to secure 
every honest man from all danger of mistake, they leave Chris- 
tianity to assume such an outward form, in many particulars, as 
may he st sult the renius and circumst mces of the diff rent people 
by whom it is received. ‘The only ritual observances which they 
enjoin, are the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper ; 
and with regard to the mode of celebrath ° even these, they have 

; 
| 


left us no very definite instructions. The comparative importance 


which they attached to if observing these rites, may 


be estimated by comparing their slight notices reé Spe cting it, with 
the minute and labored ’details of the Mosaie ritual. 

Succeeding teachers have not always, in this re spect, followed 
the steps of their inspired guides. The forms of religion have 
often, in their minds, risen in importance almost to an equality with 
its spiritual duties. Many have looked in the Scriptures for the 
same circumstantial exactness in the description of the rite of 
Baptis n, as in the enumeration of the essential qualities of the 
Christian character, and have seemed to suppose it as necessary 
to copy minutely the ritual observances of the apostles, as to re- 
ceive their doctrines and imitate their virtues. 

Accordingly, it has been the lot of the doctrine of baptism, as 
of most doctrines pertainmg to external religion, to be magnified 
far beyond its real importance, and to be discussed with a heat 
and acrimony which have blinded and embittered the minds of 
those éngaged in the controversy respecting it. Where there are 
few data, there is little scope for argument; and, in such cases, 
zealous disputants find it more to their 


pu 


} ose to EX pose the 
weakness and ridicule the pretensions of their opponents, than to 
give a fair view of the merits of their own cause. 

The author of the Lectures now before us has endeavored, we 
think successfully, to avoid the errors into which most. who have 
preceded him in the discussion of this subject, have fallen. He 
has rejected those weapons, so often employed, which have proved 
mere foils that might bruise and irritate, but could not subdue. 
He has wisely chosen not to mingle in such unpromising conflict, 
but has taken a safer position, and selected more efficient weapons. 

His first care has been to ascertain how-much the Scriptures 
reveal on this subject, and not to determine how much they ought 
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to have revealed. He free ‘ly concedes that the case myst be madg 
out by cwrcumstantial evidence; and by this frank cohcession he 
has, at once, cleared the subject of numberless difficulties, in 
which it has been involved by those who were unwilling to acknow- 
ledge so much, lest it should throw suspicion on their cause. 
Knowing precisely on what ground he stands, and having no wish 
to press the argument beyond the bounds of fair criticism, he has 
no temptation to undue excitement, and is perfectly willing to 
allow his oppone nts all they can justly claim ; and the book every- 
where gives evidence of that calm and collected state of mind, 
which is always produced by clear views and correct feelings. 

It is not our intention to give an analysis of these Lectures ; 
for to obtain anything like an ade oe ite notion of the real value of 
the argument, the book its elf must be studied. It is one of those 
few works, which, as Lord Bacon says, “ are to be chewed and 
digested ; that is, to be read wholly, and with diligence and atten- 
tion.” 

The remarks on the manner of treating the sulyect, and on the 
kind and decree of evidence necessary, Pp. Q—22, are rich in 
instruction, and hizhly honorable to the understanding and feelings 
of the author. Misappre -hension on these two points, has been the 
most fruitful source of irritation and | erp xity to those who have 
engaged in this controversy ; but they are here elucidated with such 
clearness of thought and pertinency of * tg that we felt, on 
reading the first Lecture, as though the chief obstacles to a deci- 
sion of the question had already been removed. 

The argument itself is in every respect a rational argument, and 
such as is always agreeable to an enlightened and thoughtful mind. 
We can hardly conceive how a man, whose intellectual powers 
have been trained to close and accurate thought, can examine it 
candidly, without being satisfied that the same reasons which con- 
vince us that the Lord’s day is designed to take the place of the 
Jewish sabbath, and the Lord’s Supper, of the Jewish passover, 
ought also to convince us that baptism is designed to take the 
Jace of circumcision. 

The third, fourth and fifth Lectures, deserve particular attention 
as a specimen of the highest and best kind of historical criticism. 
They, who are accustomed to reason soberly from the facts of 
history, will feel the force of the reasoning contained in these Lec- 
tures, and will find them a model worthy of imitation. 

The extended criticism on Matt. xix. 13, 14, pp. 58—74, is, 
we think, sound and judicious ; and it is no smal] additional proof 
of the correctness of the interpretation the author has given to 
these passages, that each of the three Evangelists who relate this 
occurrence, make use of the simple genitive, rosovtTwy,. without 


the preposition ex. As to the objection, that Christ immediately 
subjoins a lesson of humility, (Mark x. 15,) was there not, as 
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Dr. Woods suggests peculiar need of inculcating this virtue on 
; yt 


the disciples at that ttme?. For what but a feeling of pride could 
induce them to rebuke t se \ brought littl children to their 
Viaster? 


The criticism on .1 Cor. vii. 14, pp. 80—93, is equally satisfac- 


tory. Phe reasoning on this text, pi rticularly pp. 83, 84, appears 
} ~ © . “4 A ma" T° 
fo us entrely original : and it IS Ct rtainly, clear and strikingly con- 


. 1 } oO 
clusive. We would also recommend to the careful consideration 


p. 103, 104; 


iw on ) 
129 


of th se who reject Inf: { B plist 1, the I asoni 
and the di cussion on t! e word covenant. pp- 


2|— 


I 
1 
i 


With re gard to the rT tio of hapt zed cl ildren to the church, 
pp. 145—148; we regret that Dr. Woods did not extend his re- 
marks farther. This subject is very imperfectly understood, and 
needs elucidation. From hints ttered here and there among 


the early ecclesiastical writers, and even from the very nature of 


the case, as Dr. Wi ds h; s stated it, there seems me reason 
for concluding, that Christian children, after baptism, were origi- 
nally rded as n of the Christian church, in the same 
sense as Jewish chil : er circumcision, were regarded as 


nemi fF ¢gha Jawich chn ] 7 , } the > am endiever 
members. of the Jewish church. ihe churehes ot our country 


have, in general, gtossly neglected baptized children, and it is time 
that they were awake to, their duty on this. important subject. 

rev . ? 7 j ° . ‘| 

he eighth Lecture , on e mode oj b ptism, 1S made, as the 


author informs us,'as brief as possible. [tis indeed not so important 
fo ascert \ } the exact mode, as tit proper $2 bjects of bay tism ; and 
it was the comparatively slight importance of this part of the sub- 
ject, which nh duced Dr. Woods. to pass it over more hastily. It 
would have been gratifying, however, to find a more extended dis- 
; 
clearly stated, yet the studied bri vity with which the arguments are 
developed, may have a tendency to prevent their full effect on 


cussion of this point; for though the premises are strongly and 


; 


minds unaccustomed to close thinking. 

We could wish also, that the references to authorities had been 
more numerous in the latter part of the sixth Lecture. We know 
the book was designe d for Col non use; but rele rences net d be 
no hindrance to common readers, and to students they are indis- 
pensable. 

The style of these Lectures, like that of all Dr. Woods’ publica- 
tions, is remarkable for its perspicuity, correctness and simplicity. 

It is not to be expected that these Lectures will appear equally 
convincing to all who read them. ‘To some they may appear, to 
want strength, because they have no bitterness. ‘To feel their full 
force requires something of that candor and clearness of conception 
which dictated them. Old prejudices are not easily eradicated ; 
and the remarks on the eleventh page of this'work are enough to 
show, that these prejudices may be innocent, and owe their origin 
to feelings which we ought to respect. But these Lectures must, 
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at least, convince our Baptist brethren that we have some reason 
on our side, and that there is some among us capable of stating our 
reasons kindly and strongly. 

We wish there might be more controve rsy of this kind before the 
public ; for it throws light on the subjects it treats of, and tends to 
lead candid and intelligent men to a: greemem on points where they 
now conscientiously differ. Intemperate zeal, even in a good cause, 
defeats its own object; for it so disorts all arguments, as nearly 
to annihilate their influence on the impartial, and so irritates op- 
ponents, as to close their minds forever against conviction. For 
what confidence can they place in men who seem to despise and 
hate them on account of their errors? Who would trust a phy- 
sician that begins his prescriptions by falling into a passion with his 
patients, and abusing them because ‘they are sick ? 

Intemperate zeal, besides being injudici ious, shows a bad state of 
moral feeling. Supposing the errors of our opponents to be fatal, 
is it not misfortune enough for them to wander in darkness while 
in this world, and be consigned to eternal woe in the world to 
come? Must we hate those who are in this sad condition, and do 
what we can to abridge their brief comforts, and debar them from 
all hope of recovery, by exciting their prejudices against the truth, 
and casting odium on their name ? 

There are times indeed, when severity is necessary to silence in- 
solent and unreasonable opposers, and to make the indifferent feel 
the importance of truth. All the irrepressible and sarcastic vehe- 
mence of Luther seemed requisite for the conflict with such oppo- 
nents as he had to contend ial , and for the task of arousing the 
world from the dead sleep of the dark ages. But with all our 
reverence for the character of Luther, we should be inclined, in 
ordinary cases, to say with Melancthon, @ contentioso theologo, 
bone Deus, libera nos. 

But this acrimony is even absurd, when manifested in contro- 
versy respecting errors which are confessedly unessential. Why 
should we be so much excited about that which God does not see 
fit to mark with disapprobation : ? Why should those, who be he ve 
that the interests of eternity depend entirely on the state of the 
heart, be so blinded by their zeal for a religious rite, as, for the 
sake of it, not only to neglect, but even to destroy, religious feel- 
img. The church is too poorin piety to squander it in this manner. 
There is'wickedness enough in the world to afford ample employ- 
ment for all the pious feeling that can, by any means, be brought to 
bear against it. - And yet, even in times of religious revival, when 
every feeling of every pious heart ought to be engrossed in the 
one great object of saving the souls of men, misguided zeal has 
often withdrawn the attention from the s piritual duties of religion, 
and fixed it on this unimportant, and comparatively useless con- 


pv 
troversy respecting Baptism. The relenting sinner is stopped in 
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the midst of his inquiries ; anxiety for his salvation is lost; his 
feelings are irritated ; he returns to his indifference, de spising a 
religion which he considers the source of such vexatious conten- 
tion. Why should the soul be ruined through zeal for a particular 
mode of baptizing the body? 

Yet such is human nature ; continually withdrawing from what 
is real, and fixing on what is circumstantial, in religion. So it was 
even in the days of the apostles; and the constant and fierce con- 
tentions respecting form ; among the new converts to Christianity, 
gave their teachers incessant trouble and perplexity. ‘They re- 
monstrated, they attempted to fasten the mind on spiritual things, 
they urged the importance of conformity to God in heart and life ; 
but all in vain ; . oe their disciples would dispute on subje cts of no 
real | importance. Paul, to avoid contention with the Jews, cir- 
cumcised Timothy ; he rejoiced that he had baptized so few at 
Corinth, as, otherwise, he might have been drawn in a L party 
to the disputes which were reigning there; and he odseinath 


rebukes the Galatians for their attachment to the weak and beg- 


garly clements of the world. 


Would men be so zealous in their contentions respecting ritual 
observances,’ if they had adequate conceptions of God, or vivid 
impressions of eternity? Can God, that spiritual, eternal, al- 
mighty Being, the Creator and Ruler of the universe, look on the 
mode of applying an external rite as a matter of so much moment? 
What is the form of baptism in this world, to the eternity of heaven 
or hell, towards which we are hastening, in the world to come! 

Under the ancient dispensation, it was necessary that religian 
should be made, in a high degre e, an object: of sense ; that one 
pe ople should be singled out for its preservation, and by a multi- 
plicity of. peculiar customs, be separated from the dangerous 
society of pagans. Under such circumstances, God viewed rites 
as of great unportance, and accordingly he gave such minute 
directions concerning them that mistake was impossible. Had he 
viewed them as of the same importance under the new dispensa- 
tion, he would have pursued the same course. 

But when the fulness of time had come for the manifestation of 
the Son of God, it was no longer, necessary that on peop le 
should be kept separate from all the rest of the world, in order to 
prevent the total obliteration of the knowledge of the true God, 
and that religion should address itself so much to the senses of 
men. Christianity was designed to be a spiritual and a universal 
religion. ‘Hence, under the new dispensation, rites and ceremonies 
are comparatively unimportant. The people of God are. no 
longer in bondage under the elements of the world; they have 
been called unto liberty, and should not be entangled again with 
the yoke of bondage. 
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Slight differences with regard to the forms of religion, which 
the inspired teachers of Christianity did not d 1 of sufficient 
importance e to merit particular notice, have too often given rise to 
the fiercest controversies; and these have frequently been con- 
ducted with a spirit unworthy of Christians, and unworthy of | 
rational men. - How many volumes of such controversy. have 
been des: rved]y consigned to oblivion! Ws hope the same fate 
awaits what works still remain of the sam« spirit. They are the 
passionate freaks of the childhood of the church. She has now 
grown old enough to behave better. 

> 
TRACTS PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICA NITARI PATH 
(Continue I 19] 

: : ah A | 

Ihe fourteenth in this series of Tracts is on the very i )portant 
and interesting subject of “ experimental.religion.” After remark- 








ing that Unitarians are commonly represented as “ no friends 
experimental religion,” the writer’ pro ls to shew in What sens« 
this is true, and in what sense it is not tri Un ins, he says, 
do not agree with those who “talk and writ out experimental 
religion, as if it were a mysterious, unintelligible process or posses- 
sion, the badge to be worn by th few only, who are the special 
favorites of heaven. What such understand by experimental re- 
ligion, seems to be a certain tangible o ject which is to be seized 
9 acquired altogether, or else nothing is gained. It is the result 
of a peculiar call of God, comes irom infl ] ces entirely super- 
natural, and is in fact a sort of miraculous power, which enable 
them, and them only, to step at o out of darkness, into: light, .to | 
leave what is termed the world tt | the com- 
pany of the saints. Hence they so peak of tting’ reli- 
gion, and losing religion, as they ( or los 
property, as if it were an outward p , and not a temper « 
mind and heart; as if it were a certain point, at which, when they 
arrive, they are to stop and congratulate themsel] on the posses- 
sion, and not a principle of increase and i nent in piety and 
holiness ; as if it were a kind of charter for heaven, put into their 
hands they know not how nor whence, andj to them, by one 
stirring process, the benefits of salv 1.” pp. 3, 4. Th persons 
here spoken of, with whom Unitarians do not agree, are farther 
represented as “ talking in vague ai d high wrought strains about 


conversion ;” 


minds ;” as “ thinking 


as * pointing out a sp ecific time, 
of feeling, they scarcely know what or wh 
themselves 
rest of the world, and saying, in th: 
‘God I thank thee that I am not as oth 


| 
when a certain swell 
ice 


» passe d ove r their 
ereat ae i bette! than a i] the 


os | 
the Pharisee.of old, 
men are? and as 
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“denying the name and character of Christians to those around 
1° } ' 

them, whose lives and COnaUCT are, al ast, aS near the ( ll tian 

tandard as their own.” , ry ey EE es a 

Stanaara as neir own. De bees i ; Spt ak O1 LDeL 1ehOwW 

Christians as children of dark and of wrath; pity the whole 





des themselves: 1 rd and talk 


world bes 
within which their sects have f {1 themselves, as a kind of 


privileged Goshen; and thank God, with a very strange sort of 
eratitude, that’ he has made them so much wiser and holier than 
other human bemgs.” "They “ make. boast il comparisons of them- 
selve S with others, an | p yi the fines I of I'¢ pro Ch at such of 


their fellow men as do not see with their eves on religious sub- 


. 2 ro 6c oh:.1 ha , ‘ i 
ject iney think that experi ital religion is wy and 

. a2 ° , = 4° a. ‘7 ye ; 
noisy. that it seeks public exhibitions, that it is not satisned till it 
h: } se italiana oa a 
las Veen registered be re | world, i that W toy | Wa 
a trumpet, or hangout a flag.” p. 18. 

Lage ; ; . 

With views such as th ol experiment | religion, the tel 


of the Tract assurés us, Unitarians do not agree. And who. we 
ask, in the name of reason, does agree with them? What sect, 
or * sects,” to use his own.word, is this writer describing ?. Where 
do they live? Wh it are the ir bo ks"? We wish to ex Wm] l@ them 
for ourselves, that if their views have been fairly stated, we may 
unite with our worthy friend, the tract-maker, in holding tl m 
up to merited rebuke and scorn. 

B it, to be serious, for the st bj ‘ct is of a most serious n ture 5 
we have quoted the sentences above given, for th purpose of 
shewing our readers how some Unitarians can sufter themselves to 
talk and write on experimental religion ; how flippantly they can 
retail the vulgar, commonplace slanders re specting it ; how they 
caricature and abuse evangelical Christians; how clearly they 


manifest, either the bitterness of their spirit, or their total ignorance 
of tne subi CL$ and he W th j thus vi ify the declar Lic i th 
apostle, * ‘The natural man receiveth not the things of th Spirit 
of God, for they are foolishness unto him; neither can he knor 


them, because they are spiritually disec 

The author next proceeds to give us his own views of experi- 
mental religion, and observes, “* We understand by it, that thorough, 
vital religion, which is planted in tl leart, ane 
thoughts, the purposes, and the life, and which stands opposed to 
mere speculation, or mere profession, to idle clamors, o1 yastfu 
words.” p. 5. Very well; this is just what we und 
experimental religion. It is a religion which is felt; a r lizion 


l 
fied in all its sanctifying and 





which is experienced and exe: 
saving power. 
“The elements which enter into the composition of experi- 


mental religion,” the author observes, are these: first. to “receive 
; B. eas : 7 ‘ 
the truths of reiigion as reauwues 3 second, to have **a sense ol! 


personal interest in the subject: an d, to make it “a gover 
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ing —— of life and conduct.” We have no objection to all 
this, especially if we may be allowed to explain the terms. ‘To 
vemied the truths of religion as realities ; to receive them as per- 
sonally ‘applicable to us ; and to make them the rule of our faith, 
our feelings, our conversation and conduct, is, doubtless, to be ex- 
perimentally and practically religious. But here an inquiry pre- 
sents itself, which is seen at once to be fundamental, and on which 
we shall inevitably split: hat | are the truths of religion? It has 
been a favorite maxim of the Unitarian school, ** No matter. what 
a man believes, or disbelieves, if his life is good.” But if the 
first principles or ‘‘ elements” of experimental religion be such as 
have beén mentioned; if we must regard the truths of religion as 
realities which are strictly and personally applicable to us, and by 
which we must regulate our feelings and conduct; then it is of vital 
consequence what we believe. It is essential to the value and 
efficacy of religion, that correct ideas be entertained of the truths 
of the Gospel. Here is a person, who regards certain proposi- 
tions of-a religious nature as realities—realities in which he is 
deeply and solemnly interested, and by which he endeavors to 
form his character ; but it h: appens, that every one of these propo- 
sitions is untrue: Is this person a subject of true experimental re- 
ligion? ‘The heathen believes his gods are angry, and that nothing 
will appease their wrath but the blood of his child. - All this is, 
in his apprehension, a reality—a reality which comes home with 
dreadful interest to his feelings, and agreeably to which he dares 
not refuse to act.. He rises and immolates his child. But is this 
bloody transaction justifiable? Is this man a subject-of experi- 
mental religion ? 

The design of these comparisons is to show, that, according to 
the first principles or “‘ elements” of experimental ‘religion, as ex- 
hibited in the ‘Tract, and to which, with proper. explanations, we 


do not object, the inquiry obviously is essential, What are the 
truths of religion? 'To experience a false system of religion, is 


one thing; and to experience the true religion, is another. ‘T'o 
believe in the reality of Unitarian doctrine, to apply it, and prac- 
tise it, is one thing; and to believe and obey the truth as it is in 
Jesus, may be quite another. Let a person believe fully that there 
is a holy and sovert ign God, such ; the Scriptures represent— 
that he has issued a just and strict law, denouncing death upon 
every transgressor—that our race not only have transgressed, but, 
while in a state of nature, do continually transgress, and, 
ly, are under sentence of eternal death—that the divine Word, who 


ce msequent- 


“in the beginning was with God, and was God,” in the fulness 
of time “was made flesh,” became a man, and.suffered and 
died to make expiation for sin,—that, through him, pardon and 
salvation are promised to all those who repent and believe, but 
that a most aggravated destruction is denounced against those who 
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refuse these offers of mercy ;—let a person fully and firmly believ« 
these truths, receive them as strictly applicable to himself, and 
regulate his feelings and conduct by them, and we hesitate not to 
say, that he has experienced religion. Let him feel and live, from 
day to day, as though there is a holy and sovereign God, to whi 
Jaw he is subject, and to whose tribunal he is bound—let him re- 
gard himself habitually as a justly condemned transgressor, whese 
only hope of forgiveness and salvation is in the blood and merit 
of the Saviour—let him dec ply repent of all his sins, embrace 
the Loed Jesus Christ as his deliverer and portion, : be 
that new and holy creature, which the Gospel requires, ‘ walk: 
n all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blamel 
—let him believe, apply, and obey the truths of religion in this 
sense ; and, though his character will be totally different from that 
which is formed under the full influence of Unitarian doctrines, 
still we must believe him an experienced Christian. He has 
passed through no “ mysterious u1 uti lligible process,” and has 
felt no unaccountable * swell of feeling, he scarce ly knows what 
or whence, pass over his ail " does not “think himself a 
great deal better than all the rest of the world, or say, in the spirit 
of the Pharisee of old, ‘ God, I thank thee that I am not as other 
men-are.’” He does not “ make boastful comparisons of himself 
with others,” or “ seek public exhibitions,” or “ blow a trumpet,” 

“hang out a flag.” Neither does he, like many pretenders to 
religion, speak great swelling words of vanity; or have men’s 
persons in admiration because of adve ntagwe; or speak evil 7 | the 
things which he understands not. Still he has experienced th 
power of divine grace on his heart, and is the happy subject of 
vital experime ntal godliness. His religion differs from that of th 
Unitarian, chiefly because the doctrines, on which it is based, and 
out of which it grows, are different. He believes, applies, and 
obeys one system of doctrines, and the Unitarian another; and 
characters are formed under the ese influences, which differ, we had 
almost said heaven-wide. Of such vital importance is it, on th 
score of practical experimental religion, that people be thoroughly 
and properly instructed, and be made fully acquainted with “the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

The writer of this Tract, through the whole of it, and more 
partic ularly towards the close, inveighs strongly against the idea of 
instantaneous conversion. ‘Some people talk ofe xperiencing reli- 
gion at a particular time, as if it were to be done but once, or ‘al at 
once. ‘This is certainly a very strange notion. We must experi- 
ence religion, not once merely, or at a certain time, but every day, 
and at all times.” p. 15. Does this writer really think it implied in 
the doctrine of instantaneous conversion, that when religion is 
experienced, it is experienced once forall, so that no farther 
cise of it, or progress in it, is needful? His language here, and 


exer- 
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in several other places, implies that he so considers it. But if he 
does, we can only say, that his ignoran such as to disqualify 
him utterly for writmg on the subject; and if he does net, he 
is an intentional deceiver. We believe as strongly as he can, 


that religion should be exercised daily, habitually. “ It should 
be interwoven with our whole n | spiritual frame.” And 


not only must we exercise it, we must make progress in it. We 


must * grow in grace, and inthe knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” We must be “ faithful unto death,” if we would 
‘‘ inherit a crown of life.” And all this is perfectly consistent, in 
itself, and in the mind of every experienced Christian, with the 


doctrine of instantaneous conversion. Ff or what is this doctrine? 
That there is a time, an mstant, wl the child of God is spirit- 


ually born. In other words, the 1 Instant, when vital 
religion commences its existence in the soul. But this does not 
imply that the whole work of sanctification is at this instant ac- 
complished. lt implies just the contrary. The new convert is at 
first a babe, and he must live and grow. He must press onward, 
and mount upward, from strength to strength, and from attainment 


to attainment, till he arrives at the stature of a perfect man in 


Christ. 


We may ask the publish rs and the pati f this Tract, how, 
with all their opposition to eva | doctrine, they can consis- 
tently rid even their own syste! f the doctrine of instantaneous 
conversion. You admit there. are some now in the world, who 


\ 
are not exp rienced’ Christians. T ey are not to be regarded as 
truly religious. ‘They are in the broad road, call this what you 
may. Suppose one of this number at length experiences religion. 
Must there not be a time when this change is accomplished ? 
Grant, if you please, that much prepar ition of mind and heart is 
necessary ; still, must there not be | an instant when religion is first 
embraced, and when its power begins to be felt? Must there not 
be an instant when the broad road is left, and the narrow one en- 
tered, and when the person in question first possesses the charac- 
ter, and becomes entitled to the name, of an experimental Chris- 
tian? Certainly you must admit this, unless you will suppose that 
there are individuals now, and continu uly, in different places, who 
are neither religious nor irreligious, neither m the broad nor in 
the narrow way—a mongrel class of ' ings, who are neither the 
one thing nor the other. And if you really believe there is a class of 
beings of this desc ription, then will you please to inform us, as soon 
as shall be convenient, in what chapters and verses of the Holy 
Scriptures their*character is particularly described? And will 
you inform us farther, should rt be the lot of such to die in their 
present condition, to what state you think they will be consigned, 
in the future world ? 
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We ar€ next to consider the ‘Tract entited ‘ The Doctrine of 
Pronouns applied to Christ’s testimony of himself. By Noah 
Worcester, D: D.” 

w‘* Pronouns,” says Dr. W. “ are words used as substitutes for 
the names of persons or things, to avoid a too frequent repetition of 
the same word or sound. A personal pronoun is a substitute for 
the name or title of a persomg and it implies all that the name or 
titl® would imply, if used inthe same place. A human person in 
the .present state is supposed to possess two distinct natures,’ a body 
and a soul, which are so united and. identified as to be but one 
person. ‘The pronouns I, my, myself, inelude the whole person. 
Suppose then, that John should say, ‘/ cannot I cannot 
choose, [ have no sense of right or wrong.’ Peter asks him what 
he means by such strange declarations. _ John -replies, ‘1 spoke 
only of my body, my inferior nature. > What woul 1 be thought of 
Ji hn” Ss veracity, or the propriety of his explanation ? 

‘ Trinitarians adopt the hypothesis, that Christ is God and man 
in one person. Here then we have two. distincteyminds to one 
body, supposed to be united arid- identified m the one person, 
Jesus*‘Christ. But when Christ or any other person says, ‘ J can, 
or I cannot, do this or that,’ the pronoun J embraces all the powers 
of the person. How unfortunate then isthe methéd which 'Trini- 
tarians have adopted, in explaining the language of Christ! He 
said, ‘I can do nothing of myself, ‘ My Father is pater than I.’ 
When such language is urged as proof that Christ was not the inde- 
— God, ‘Trinitarians venture to say that in such dec Wee 

Christ spoke only of his human nature. As man, he was depen- 
dent ; yet as Good, he was ind pendent.” pp. 5—8. 

We have here given the argument of Dr. W. in his own words. 
Compressed to 4 Syllogism, it will stand thus: 

“ The pronouns J, my, myself, include the whole person.” 
Christ uses these pronouns in setting forth his inferiority and 
dependence. ‘Therefore, he is inferfor to the Father, and depen- 
dent on him, in his whole person ; and consequently the ‘Trinitarian 
hypothesis cannot be sustained. 

This argument would be conclusive against us, if the major 
proposition were the truth. But we are ‘satisfied that it is not: 
and oe8 astonished, that a mind, as acute and candid as that 





of Dr. W., should be imposed upon by such a soph lism. ~“'The 
oie I, my, myself, i include the whole person.” - Let us inquire 
and see whether this is uniformly, or commonly, the case. The 


following examples are cited by Dr. W., except that he puts them 

in the negative form : ‘I think, I choose, I have a sense of right and 

wrong.’ Does J here include the whole person, soul and body, or 

merely the soul? Could arly one, in using these expressions, be 

understood to mean that his material body thought, and chose, and 

felt a sense of right and wrong? Or would not the application of 
VOL. i. 39 
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the pronoun be limited by the connexion, so as to prevent“the possi- 
bility of misapprehension ? 

Take another class 6f examples. ‘I walked.a mile this morn- 
ing 5 I had coffee for breakfast, and meat for dinner, and teasat 
supper.’ Does J here include the whole person, soul and’ body, 
intellectual and animal; or is it confined exclusively to the Jatter ? 
A person using these expressions could not be understood to mean 
that his immortal part walked a mil@ in the morning; or that*his 
soul had been nourished through the day, by such substances as 
coffee, meat, and tea. Nor.would he think it necessary to add, 
by way of explanation, that he spoke only in respect to his corpo- 
real and animal nature. 

Take still anothér class of e -xample s; for they can be multiplied 
to almost any extent. ‘I rejoice at your success. Iam sorry for 
your misfortune. I hope and believe you will yet be blessed.’ 
Here again J does not include the whole person, ‘soul and body ; 
as joy, sorrow, hope and belief, are manifestly affections of the 
mind. ' 

Dr. W. admits there is one’exception to his remark, that the 
pronoun J includes the whole person. But, instead of one, there 
are thousands. Indeed his remark is contradicted by the general 
use of the pefsonal pronouns. They seldom include the whole 
person, but refer to the material and anumal, or the intellectual and 
moral part of our constitution, just as the nature of the subject re- 
quires. 

Persons often use these pronouns in application to themselves, 
as acting in a particular character or office. An agent goes to 
New York to purchase goods, and writes to his e mploye r, ‘lL have 
been here a fortnight, and have done nothing.’ ‘That is, I have 
accomplished nothing as your agent. An amba’sador at a foreign 
court writes. to his sovereign, ‘Yesterday | signed a treaty of 
peace.’ ‘That is, in his official capacity he performed the act 
mentioned. In.these, and similar cases, persons use the pronoun, 
not in their natural, but in their official capacity ; and the phrase- 
ology needs no qualification in order to be perfec ‘tly understood. 

We admit that Christ uses the personal pronouns, in setting 
forth his inferiority and dependence. He does say, “I can do 
nothing of myself.” “My father is greater than 1.” But these 
pronouns do not’ necessarily include his whole person. They 
may,.in perfect conformity with the authorized use of language, be 
limited to a part of it, by the nature of the. sentiment conveyed. 
Nor is there any reason why this limitation should be formally 
expressed, any more than when a person says, ‘I drank coffee for 
breakfast,’ he ‘should be careful to add, that he referred not to his 
mtellectual, but his animal nature. 

Christ uses the personal pronouns in setting forth his divintty. 
“T am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last.” “1 am he who 
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searcheth the reins and*hearts.” But here the pronouns do not 
include his: wholé person; they réfer only to his divine nature. 
Nor do the passages need qualifyi ing to re nder them perspicuous, 
except as they are qualified by the sentiments they express. No 
one can regard such declarations as applicable’to a human being. 

Dr. W. has several pages on “ John’s care to prevent misappre- 
hensions ;” and he infers from this, that if the apostle had under- 
stood our Saviour’s expressions of inferiority and dependence as 
applying only to his human nature, he certainly would have said so 
in some part.of his Gospel. But»we discover no reason for this 
supposition. John had said expressly in the beginning of his 
Gospel, that “ the Word,” or Christ, “ was God, the Creator of all 
things ;” and that this divirie “* Word was made flesh,” or became 
aman. He had a right, therefore, to conclude, that when expres- 
sions occurred importing either the inferiority and dependence of 
Christ, or his divinity, the reader would refer them to that part of 
his person, to which they were limited by the sense. We see no 
reason why either John, or the Spirit which guided him, should 
have been more explicit oa this subject. 

Dr. W. represents “the Tripitarian explanation” as being in- 
consistent ‘with itself. ‘If Jesus, Christ was personally the inde- 
pendent God, his declarations of dependence on the F ather,” it is 
said, “ cannot be true, in the sense contendedefor by Trinitarians. 
For their hypothesis is, not that the human nature was united to 
the Father, but to a second person, as independent as the Father. 
Now who cannot see that personal self-sufficiency precludes the 
possibility of personal dependence? If Christ was personally self- 
sufficient, how could his huiman nature need aid from another 
person? Yet Christ . assert his personal dependence on the 
Father.” p. 138. Dr..W. ought to have remembered that “ the 
Trinitarian explanation” not a makes three persons or distinc- 
tions in the Godhead, but these three to be one God. The divine 
three are so intimately, aoa mysteriously united, as to constitute, 
in an important sense, but one. ‘ Believest thou not that I am 
in the Father, and the Father nme?” “ As the Father knoweth 
me, even so know I the Father.” “ He that hath seen mé, hath 
seen the Father.” ‘I*and my, Father are one.” The three 
persons or distinctions ig the Godhead are not to be wholly sepa- 
rated, even in thought. The . a is most intimate, and their 
dependence mutual. Hence, in perfect consistency with ‘the 
‘Trinitarian explanation,” C Ries might speak of hims elf, in re spect 
to either nature, or boffi, as in some sense dependent on the 
father. 

We doubt, however, whéther his expressions often import this. 
They more frequently express his subordination: to the Wather in 
point of office In accomplishing the great work of redémption, 
the Father is, by covenant, the head. ‘He sends the Son, and 
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gives him his commission; so that, in eXecuting this commission, 
the Son may be said to speak his Father’s words, and to do his 
Father’s works. And when his life on earth was drawing toa 
close, with literal truth and propriety he might address his Father, 
and say, “1 have now finished she work which thou gavest me to 
do.” 

Dr. W. considers “ two important texts ;” the first of which, 
that on which his remarks are principally founded, is the following : 
“The Father himself lovethr you, because ye have loved me, and 
have believed that I came out from God.” ‘The only reason here 
assigned, why the Father loved the disciples, was, that they had 
loved Christ, and had believed that he came out from God» Conse- 
quently, as we are left to infer, the Father loves all those who love 
Christ, and who believe that he came out from God. Hence, he 
loves Unitarians ; and hence all Christians ought to love them, and 
receive them to fellowship. 

If this argument -proves anything, it proves a great deal too 
much. If we must embrace all those as: brethren, who profess to 
love Christ, and to believe that he came out from God ; then the 
arms. of our fellowship must be yery widely extended. We must 
embrace as brethren, not only Ujitarians and Universalists, and all 
the various sects in our own coufttry, but the persecuting Catholics, 
the Neologists of Germany, and all thenominal corrupt churches 
of the East. And more than this, we must receive to fellowship 
all the Mohammedans: for the Mohammedans profess a great re- 
spect for Christ, regarding him as inferior only to their own prophet. 
They believe he was a teacher sent Trom God. 

It was a good reason why the Father should love the disciples, 
that they loved Christ, and believed that he came out from God. 
But how did they love him? How did they regard him? With 
what views and feelings did they embrace.and follow him? ‘Shew 
us the man now, who loves Christ as they did, who regards him as 
they did, and who believes that he came forth from God inthe 
same sense they did, and we will cheerfully embrace him’ as. our 
brother. Yes, we will hail: him, expecting assuredly to find him 
a most devoted and efficient helper. 

The charges of “equivocation and méntal reservation,” which 
Dr.. W. supposes our system fixes upon the Saviour, with the re- 
marks in his *“* Conclusion,” ** Appendix,” and “ Afterthought,”— 
all fall together to the ground. with his “* doctrine of the pronouns.” 
If the pronouns J, my, myself, &c., as we,commonly use them, uni- 
formly and necessarily cluded the whofe person, and were never 
applied*to either part of it, as occasion might require, and the sense 
determine ; then his reasoning would be sound and conclusive. 
But we have seen that this is not the case—not by any means. 
These pronouns rarely include the whole person, but are applied 
promiscuously to either part of it, the application being determined 
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entirely by the sense. His reasoning proceeds, therefore, on a 
false Pinciple, and is entirely destitute of force. - It proves nothing, 
unless it’ be the weakness of the cause which it was intended to 
support. 

The professed design of Dr. W. in publishing this Tract, was, 
to “ produce more caution, more catidor, more forbearance and 
brotherly lovey among brethren of different, sects ;” or, in plainer 
terms, it was to induce ‘Trinitarians to,embrace the Unitarians as 
brethren, and admit them to their Christian fellowship‘and con- 
fidence. But«this design, however we may respect the motive 
which originated it, we do not.think the Tract very likely to accom- 
plish. Indeed, the two religious parties remaining what they are 
at present, we do not think Christian fellowship between them 
practicable, or even desirable. “We. rather subscribe to the senti- 
ment of Mr. pees, the leading English Unitarian of the pre- 
sent day. “ ‘Those who hold doctrines. so diametrically opposite 
cannot be fellow worshippers in the same temple. It is ex- 
pedient that they should separate.” We hope to treat Unitarians, 
as we would all men, with candor, and to cultivate towards them a 
spirit of Christain moehauss and forbearance ; but, while they deny 
the divinity and atonement of Christ, oppose and ridicule revivals 
of religion, and reject nearly all that seems to us important in the 
Gospgl-—to receive them to- fe ‘llowship, and embrace them as 
brethren ; is out of the question—t cannot be. We rejoice in the 
liberty which they possess, in common with ourselves, of retaining 
and che rishing their own views of re ligion, responsible only to the 
Judge of f all. We would do nothing to infringe this liberty, or to 
disturb them in the exercise of -any of their rights.” But, so long 
as they adhere to their present views, of God, and the Saviour, 
andthe truths of religion, we cannot walk with them ‘as Christian 
brethren ; and we see not how they can desire to walk with us. 
We ascribe divine-hopors to Christ. We havelearned to sing*that 
song, which*we’ know ‘is sung in heaven, “ Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain.” ©“ Blessing, and hongg, and glory, and power, be 
unto Him that sittesh on the throne, and to the Lamb, forever.” 
We cordially invite all to come and sing it with us. Unite with us, 
in adoring and praising the Lamb, as he is praised in heaven ; and 
we will unite with you in every good work, to advance the glory, 
and hasten the triumphs, of his ho!» kingdom. 


(To be continued.) 
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Lerrers or AN Ewnouisn Trave.tuer, To His FRif¥p IN 
ENGLAND, ON THE Revivats or Reticion in America. 
Boston: Bowles and Dearborn., 1828. pp. 142, 18mo. 

(Continued from p. 266.) 

We have already sp6ken of the importance of the subject of 
revivals, of the responsibilities assumed by any one who attempts 
to discuss it, of the character and pretensions of the author of the 
work now under review, of his professed, and also,of his real ob- 
ject. We have exhibited the opinions of the leaders of the Uni- 
tarian party, jas it regards the fidelity of the author as a narrator 
of facts, and the general spirit which characterizes the work. We 
have seen that this work is important, not on account of its size, « 
its author, but because it has been adopted, sanctiéned, and recom- 
mended in the most exalted terms, by the highest Unitarian author- 
ity.’ In examining this work, we are examining an approved exhi- 
bition of Unitarian reasoning, philosophy, morality, and religion. 
We will not, howéver, hold every one who is called 'a Unitarian 
responsible for all the sentiments contained in this work, of for 
the spirit which it indicates. We have no doubt, that the leaders, 
and those zealous partizans who are determined to go all lengths 
with , them, are fully satisfied with the recommendations gigen of 
this ‘work in, their periodic val. publications. But we aré’assu- 
red that all. persons of cool and collected minds, and who are 
accustomed to think for themselves, will not scruple to give this 
author a fair examination; and, although they are Unitarians, will 
not feel themselves obliged to think just as their leaders think, or 
to praise, merely because they applaud. 

We proceed to our third topic of inquiry. 

If. What are the means used by this author, to attain his 
object ? 

His obje ct, as we have seen, is to attack fevivals of evangelical 
religion. How then, does.he proceed, ia accomplishing this pur- 
pose ? 

1. He assumes, without proof, the truth of a position on which 
the decision of the whole subject depends. 

2.-On the strength of this assumption, he proceeds to ridicule 
the Orthodox, who differ from him, and to expose them as weak, 
or irrational, or superstitious,+for acting according to they own 
principles. 

3. He colors, or distorts, or misrepresents their sentiments, 
so’as to prejudiee an unguarded mind against them. 

4. He attempts to array the bad assions of the human heart 
against the personal character of the Orthodox, and to make them 
appear deficient in certain excellences which some Unitarians are 
inclined to arrogate as the peculiar glory of their own system. 
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5. He attacks, directly or indirectly, those institutions which are 
of fundamental consequence in extending the influence of vital 
religion, and which greatly impede the progress of . Unitarianism. 

When a general is arranging his troops, it is interesting to look 
at the philosophy of his arrangements ; and it may not be amiss, 
before we proceed to illustrate the manner in which our author has 
executed his plan, to “ philosophize 4 little” as it regards the prin- 
ciples of the case. 

It is obvious then, that the author saves himself a great amount 
of labor and trouble, by begging the question at the outset. He 
thus, by a bold hae anticipates the. enemy, and takes po ssession 


of the whole field of battle at once, and without a any fighting or 
danger. ‘“ Not even a gun. is heard, 6r a funeral var Having 


done this, what could be more natural, or in character, than to 
follow up the victory to the utmost. by attempting to carry out his 
own principles, so easily established, to their full extent, and to 
ridicule all who differ from him, merely for being consistent with 
their own principles; and, (lest this should not suffice to remove 
entirely any impressions which the objects of his attack may have 
made, by fair reasoning, in favor of their own sentiments,) to 
expose their belief, their persons, and their most important insti- 
tutions to contempt, by misrepresentation, and insinuation, and 
innuendo ? 

Who could stand before such an array of moral power? Who 
could resist an attack carried on upon principles so truly liberal, 
philosophical, charitable, gentlemanly, kind, moral, and religious? 
Are we, then, to. wonder that our author should select a plan, 
which enables him so fully to display all his forces in battle array, 
and to bear down upon the efemy in such ‘tremendous style? 
Who can wonder that there should be shouting among the leaders 
of the Unitarian cause, on tle accession to their ranks of a cham- 
pion so qualified to strike terror into the enemy, and to rally and 
lead to battle their faint-hearted, and panic-struck followers P 

But, lest we lose ourselves in wonder at the wisdom of the 
mere outline of the arrangement of our author’s forces, let us now 
examine and illustrate more particularly how he has executed in 
detail, each part of his plan. 

1. Let us attend to the manner in which our author begs the 
fundamental question on which the whole subject of revivals rests. 

The question is, Are all mankind, antecede ntly to a change of 
heart, entirely depraved, and in danger of endless ruin? If they 
are, then Orthodox views disclose a remedy such as men need; if 
they are not, then Orthodoxy is absurd, and Unitarian views are 
better adapted to the condition of man. 

Let us look attentively at this point. If men are entirely 
depraved, and in danger of endless punishment for their sins, then 
they need a salvation of this kind—a radical change of motel cha- 
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racter, and pardon for their sins. ‘This change will be a change, 
not from perfect sin to perfect holiness, but from entire de »pravity 
ot partial holiness at first, which will at death become perfect holi- 
ness. "This is a salvation from the power of sin. In addition to this, 
they need pardon for past sins; for if there were no pardon -for 
the past, it would be vain to attempt to repent, and no effort would 
in fact be made. Now the Orthodox do believe that all men are 
free agents, and are entirely dépraved in their moral character ; 
and that the Holy Spirit produces a change of heart by the truth ; 
and that the Son of God has rendered pardon consistent with the 
general good, by -hisgatoning death. And they believe that the 
Bible teaches that the Agents, by whom this salvation is accom- 
plished, are divine, and, todéthe 4 with the Father, are united, in the 
Trinity, as one God. Now, if man is entire ly de praved, this system 
meets dnd supplies his wants. And, moreover, if man is ché anged 
from entire depravity ‘to any degree of ‘true holiness, the change 
must be instantaneous. From the very nature of free agency, si is 
vdluntary, and so is holiness. “And there must be a particular time 
when the first holy emotion-or volition takes place." It is of no 
consequence whether the person, at the time, notices and recognizes 
it as such; this is not always the case. But, admitting entire de- 
pravity, it is absurd to speak of regeneration as a gradual change. 
Sanctifigation may be, and always is, gradual. Now, if a sudden 
conversion is rational in ohe case, it is in many, and if the Holy 
Spirit can regenerate one, he can also regenerate many; and he 
can do it at different times, or in a short time. And, if it is a fact 
that the prevailing spirit of this world is adverse -to true religion, 
there is a reason why the Holy Spirit should operate on many at 
once. It is nece ssary, in order to form a public sentiment against 
the power of those who ridicule, or disbelieve, or Oppose expeti- 
mental-religion, and to remove in sé6me degree the fear of man, 
and to encourage those who desire to become partakers in the 
blessings which result from. true religion. Hence revivals, on 
Orthodox principles, are rational, philosophical, and necessary. 

Not:so on Unitarian principles. If inen are not entirely de- 
praved, to speak of a sudden change is irrational. All that can be 
expected is gradual improvement. And the agency of the Holy 
Spirit in producing regeneration and revivals of religion is un- 
necessary ; and all the measures which are rational in the Ortho- 
dox, become irrational. Hence the plain truth is, that Orthodoxy 
and Unitarianism differ so fundamentally in principle, that there 
can be no agreement in: practice’ That which is rational and 
philosphical in praetice, on Orthodox principles, is irrational. and 
absurd on Unitarian principles ; and that which would be rational 
and philosophical on Unitarian principles, tf they were true, is irra- 
tional and absurd on Orthodox principles. 
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Now the author of these Letters may choose his own system ; 
and if-he is a Unitarian, he may, if he ple ases, think the Orthodox 
irrational in their principles, and ridic ulous in their practice. But 
he will please to remember, that his opinions are not arguments. 
And if he attacks Orthodoxy, or Orthodox revivals,"he must not 
begin with assuming his own ‘nfallibility. The only rational way of 
attacking revivals, is to attack the principles whence they originate. 
Hence the author is bound to-prove, by Scripture and an ‘appeal 
to facts, that men are not entirely depraved. ‘Then he can easily 


swee p away regeneration, i, atonement, as needless ; and deny 
the divinity of Christ, and of the Holy $ Spirit, and heckgaia , which 
are the result of this system. 

Has the author anywhere done this, or even pete to do 

, by fair reasoning? Nowhere. ‘Througli the whole book, he 
takes it.as a conceded point, that Unitarians are right af course, 
and the Orthodox wrong ; and goes on to caricature and ridicule 
Orthodox revivals, as if nothing further could be said, after he has 
solemnly assured us, that he thinks them irrational and pernicious. 

Suppos e, now, that some philosopher should assume, that the 
earth is a vast plane, we not a sphere, and’ then procee d to ridi- 
cule all who site mpt to sail around . or who- calculate latitude 
and longitude as it it were a sphere? What would our philoso- 
pher say to him? Would he not tell him, that a true philos: phe r 
should never begin’ an argument by begging the very point in 
question? Would he not say, ‘ Dispreve our principles, and. prove 
your own, before: you ridicule our practice’? And thou that 
teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? 

We wish it, then, to be remembered, that this whele book de- 
rives all its power, merel} from an assumpiton of infallibility rin 
our author and his party. -This is, we know, a grave and weighty 
charge. to bring against those who declaim so fluently eas the 
assumption of popish infallibility, and against a dogmatizing spirit. 
Nevertheless, we have weighed well the assertion, and stand 
pledged to prove it, against all controversy, that the author of this 


boqk, and_all his admirers, have in practice publicly exhibited 
themgelves. as a sect of phildsophe rs, iene fundamental maxim 
of philos sophizing on the subject of revivals is this,—first, to beg 


the question in debate, : ‘nd then ridicule all who differ ‘feden 
them, adhere-to. their own principles, and reduce them to prac- 
tice. We ask, fearlessly, can any one deny that this is the fact? 
Do not Unitarians differ fundamentally from the Orthodox on the 
following points, viz. entire de pravity , regene ration, atonement, the 
supreme divinity of Christ, and of the Hol ly Spirit, and the future 
endless punishment of all who die,unregenerate? Have we not 
proved ‘that, if the Orthodox are correct on these points, revivals 
are rational and philosophical, and that. conversion must be an jn- 
stantaneous change, although sanctification is gradual? And have 
VOL. I. 10 
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we not shown that, on the supposition of the truth of the doctrines 
of the Orthodox, there are philosophical reasons for the suddeu 
and simultaneous awakening, conviction and conversion of numbers 
of the community—that it is designed to suspend the nower of 
adverse causes, and facilitate the progress of the truth? And have 
we not shown that these things are irrational and absurd, on Unita- 
rian principles? But.the author has not shown the falsehood of 
Orthodox principles ; yet. he ridicules their practices, and stigma- 
tizes them as irrational, when they are, most manifestly, merely 
a Fational and -philosophical result of their system. Did not our 
author know this? Did-he not say, 

** But this religion is as remarkable in its character as it is in its 
colloquial exhibition ; and the most extraordinary thing in its char- 


acter, undoubtedly, is the system of revivads of religion as they are 
called. For these are brought into a system and plan, as much as 
the religion itsel/—a system of operation s. as much as its the ology is 
into a system of speculations.” p. 2 

This witness is true. And out of his own mouth will we con- 
demn such a writer. He knew, or he ou rht to have known, that 
the ‘ system of speculations” of * whit 1 he peaks, ¥ hen reduced 


tu practic e, produc es, rationally and philosophically, that very.“ sys- 
tem of operations? which he condemns.. Why the n did he neglect 
to expose the falsehood of the system of speculations, and ridicule 
the Orthodox merely for being consistent with their own principles? 
Did he know, that whenever his party have fairly made attempts to 
reason, they have uniformly been defeated; and did he think, that 
it was easier to address the bad | passions of men, than to attempt, 
what no one ever yet has been able to do, to shake the rock on which 


the church is founded, and against which the gates of hell shall 
not prevail? We do not here complain of his bad theolegy, but 
of his bad philosophy, .and ‘of his illiberal conduct. We do not 
at present affirm or deny the truth of either of the two opposite 
systems. _ But we do affirm,—and who can deny it ?—that it is 
absurd and unphilosophical uncandid and unchristian, in a member 
of a-small denomination, res recent origin, to ridicule the great 
majority of all the clergy and peo vi of New England, for adher- 
ing to the system of their sides rim fathers, and reducnig it to prac- 
tice, without adducing one fair argument against it. ‘The writings, 
the institutions, the lives of our fathers, rebuke such men. ‘Their 
very spirits frown on them. With unhallowed hands they are lay- 
ing waste their churches, and breaking the mainspring which moved 
the whole noble system of machmery which they organized. They 
‘eannot, and dare not, meet with fair arguments, those who defend 
the principles of the Pilgrims, Yet they can talk of charity, and 
philosophy, and liberality, and denounce Evangelical men as bigots, 
and then assume their own infallibility as a first principle, and beg 
the question as it regards every fundamental point in debate, and 
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then ridicule all who will not tamely acquiesce in their decisions. 
The leaders do this, and their partisans are blindly and tamely 
Jed on, and seem to think that they are the people, and wisdom 
shall die wththem. Truly, in our ‘author’s own words, * This is 
priestly power indeed, with a witness.” 

Does any one say, the author of these Letters has, by fair reason- 
ing, shown the absurdity of the Orthodox system? We ask, where? 
Point out the page, the passage, the argument, and state it in 
syllogistic form, or any other form which can satisfy a logical rea- 
soner. We have read the book attentive ly and repeate sdly —we 
have, as directed by the Rev. Mr. Ware, “read and pondered” 
but we find none. All that looks like it will not bear a meets $ 
examination. Before the sun of truth, it vanishes, like the morn- 
ing cloud, and kke the wen dew. Let us look at a few speci- 
mens. At pp. 14, 15, he gives a caricature of Orthodoxy, in 
stating the causes of revivals; and then proceeds to demolish, at 
one bold inka: the whole system. 


‘It is thus, that, receiving the figurative representations of Scrip- 
ture as literal, and forgetting those qualific ations of its language 
which the reasonable interpreter must make,—he conjures up his 
fearful system of faith—fearful enough indeed, if it were really and 
universally believed, not only to plunge the world into an unheard of 


excitement, but to drive the whole world to absolute madness.” p. 16 


Now for the argument. . He asserts, first, that the Orthodox.re- 
ceive the figurative representations of Scripture as literal ; s¢ condly, 
that they forget those — tions of its language which a reason- 
able interpreter must make ; thirdly, that they conjure up their fear- 
ful system of faith ; fourthly, that this system is fearful enough, if 


it was really and universal ly believed, not:onlv to plunge the world 


into an unheard of excitement, but to drive the world to absolute 


madness. Not even Polyphe nus, without an eye, burning with 
‘ace and hurline hug all ‘ a Lae EO Re SE ES 
rage, “~ hurlmg huge rocks to.terrify the sailors, and sink the 
ship, of Ulysses, was more valiant. It is done. We are prostrated 
at aes * having waited till we have recove! d., in some 
degree, from the violence of the shock, we are happy t o find that 
we ee received no serious. and permanent injury. Th volley 


was indeed tremendous, but, most fortunately for us, it was a voll y 
of mere assertions., Encouraged by this discovery, we are em- 
boldened to arise from the aust; and to face > this potent enemy. 

Nay more, we shall even venture to attack him in our turn, and 
that with his own weapons. We then. assert, that the Orthodox 
do not receive the figurative representations of the Scripture as 
literal; they do not forget those qualifications of its language which 
a reasonable interpre ter must make; nor do they conjure up a fear- 
ful system of any kind. Their system is rational and scriptural, and 


breathes peace on earth, and good will to men. Moreover. the 
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Unitarian system is irrational, and absurd, and unscriptural, and 
will destroy for eternity every man who fully believes it. * In fact, 
if it were really and universally believed, it would, not only pre- 
rent all excitement on the subject of religion, but destroy all real 
religion oi earth, and consign the whole human race to endless 
sin, misery and despair. It is needless to prove our assertions, 
though we could do it without the least difficulty. Our object is 
not now to prove or disprove any system, but merely to encountei 


i 


our philosopher with his own we pons. Let him attempt to prove 


his assertions, and then he may call upon us to prove ours, and we 
will endeavor to do it, by seriptural and philosophical arguments. 

Let us consider another specimen of his reasoning. He insinu- 
ates, pp. 77, 78, that the idea of a sudden conve: 11s a modern 
notion.—just as all who inveich against revivals, 1 ther Unita- 
rians, infidels, or atheists, talk of the operations of the Holy Spirit 
as.new light; and endeavors to prove that such men as Baxter, 
Doddridge, and Calvin, did not teach it. Then, after scoffing 
about this “ new light,” and “modern improvements in spiritual 
machinery,” he endeavors to ridicule Matthias Flacius of Illyria, 
by introducing a quotation from Lardner. ‘Then he pounces upon 
these ** modern lights of the new world,” and rends them asunder 
as a lion rends his defenceless victim, and celebrates his victory 
in strains of triumph. 

** 1 confess,-I have wished some of these modern lights of-the 
new world, would know something about languages, too, as well as 
the ancients, or else, that they would tell what they do know. I have 
heard these preachers again and again, address tlre people in this 
manner. ‘ My brethren, examine and judge for yourselves... Ponder 
the language which is used to describe the conversion of a sinner 
He is‘ new created,’ he is ‘born again.’ Is not this strong lan- 


guage? Must it not, I ask you, mean a great deal? Is there not 
a given moment, when a human being is born? Must not the 
change, therefore, which is indicated by this language, be instanta- 


; 


neous? And must it not be immense?’ They seem never to have 
read so standard a theological writer as Lightfoot, who tells us that 
this language among the Jews, from whom it was derived, was al- 
ways used to describe a proselyte ; that a Gentile who embraced the 
Jewish religion, was always called, ‘one born again,’ ‘a new born 


child,’ so highly did they conceive of this distinction. And the 
Romans, too, of a contemporaneous period, as he tells us, used to 
say of a man freed from servitude, and introduced to the privileges 
of citizenship, that he was ‘ born again.’-—If these teachers of the 
people would explain: the matter thus, they would find themselves 
stript of their strong argument. Proselytism was a sudden event. 
Any change of a religious ritual or system, so far as it is publicly 
exhibited, must be sudden. So, doubtless, was this part of the Chris- 
tian conversion. But the other part, the moral, the spiritual change, 
which, no question, was likewise required, instead of being sudden, 
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was, and is, and forever must be, the slowest of all processes. The 
Roman slave could be freed on a given day—but so cannot the slave 
of sin.” pp. 79—RSI1. 


Now for the argument. First, he confesses that he wishes that 
these modern lights of the new world would know something about 
languages, too, as well as the ancients ; or else, that th y would tell 
wh il they do know. Secondly, he tells us how he has heard these 


preachers address the people 


again and again. ‘Thirdly, he asserts 
that they seem never to have read so standard a writer as Lightfoot. 
Fourthly, he gives us an opinion upon the point in question, de- 
rived, as he would have us believe, from Lightfoot. Fifthly, he 
asserts that if these teachers would ¢ xplain the matter thus, the ) 
would find themselves stript of the i strol ° argument. Sixthly, 
he infor is us that pros lyu \ a sudd n event, and tnat any 
change of a religious system, so far as it is publicly ‘exhibited, 
be sud n, and asserts that this part of the Christian cont 10n 
Was SO. Lastly, he asserts that ¢ otier part, the moral, the spir- 


tual change, which, no question, was likewise required, instead-of 


being sudden, was, and is, and forever must be, the slowest of all 
processes ; and thus begs the very point in debate. 

Let us look at the point in question. Man is a, free agent, and 
has a moral character, besides his intellect. and social ctions. 
Is this moral character originally, and before changed by the Holy 
Spirit, entirely depraved, or is it not? If it is, then, we hav 
already proved, conversion must be a sudden event, but ctific 


tion gradual. Now, has our author touched this point? Not at all 
He has attempted to tell what others think, and have said; but is the 
authority of names all his argument? He has asserted, that if we 
would explain the matter, as he does, according to his views of 1 


opinion of Lightfoot, we should find ourselves stript of dur strot 


argument. No doubt; and if he and his party would explain th 
matter in our way, they would find themselves stript of their strong 
argument. And still farther, if assertions are proof, then our au- 
thor’s final assertion has settled the matter forever. And, more- 
over, if it is charitable to. insinuate that the advocates of revivals 
knowledge to his owm party, then our author is peculiarly distin- 
guished by charity and modesty, those stars of the first magnitude 
in the circle of Unitarian graces. Also, if the chief object of 
ministers of Christin speaking and writing, is not to reason, but “to 
tell what they do know,” then no one can complain that our author 
has not, in a laudable degree, kept this object in, view. 

But, as our author seems exceedingly to regret that he cannot 
find out what the Orthodox * do know,” we will endeavor to state:a 
few things on this point which we “ do know.” It is indeed a new 


charge against the Orthodox, that they will not “ tell what they do 


know nothing about laneuages, and modest to arrogate all such 
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know.” Are not they the persons who are so positive and dogma- 
tizing, and who will “tell what they do know,” even if it breaks up 
parishes, and turns the world upside down? But, not to notice a 
matter so trifling, we proceed to gratify our author, by stating what 
we do know, at least, on certain important points. 

We know, then, that to be shackled by names and opinions, is 
adverse to free and fair inquiry: and even if Unitarians choose to 
wear the servile yoke, we choose to think and reason for ourselves, 
with no authority to bind our consciences but that of God, and 
no guide in whom we implicitly trust, but the Holy Spirit. 

We know, also, that the solution proposed by the author, and 
taken, as he says, from Lightfoot, is entirely unsatisfactory, and 
that it cannot for a moment be sustained, either by Scripture or 
philosophy. 

We know, either that our author himself has never read Light- 
foot, or that he did not understand him, or that he has wilfully and 
inexcusably misrepresented him; for, as we shall show hereafter, 
all that Lightfoot says on Jobn iii. 3, is directly against our au- 
thor’s theory, and favors, by a direct and fair inference, the doc- 


trine of instantaneous conversion. 


We know, also, that the idea of a sudden conversion is not a 
moderna idea, it is taught fully and explicitly in both the Old and 
New Testaments. We know, that it has been in all ages a direct 
inference from the system of real Christians, for this is in all ages 


the same. 


We know. moreover, that there were re VIVE Is of religion in the 


days of the apostles, and that there have been at different times 
ever’ since, and that the fundamental prin iples of a revival have 
been at all times the sam 

And finally, we know, that if revivals are now better understood 


” A. 1 “ ‘ . . . 
and more systematically conducted than formerly, it is because the 


church has learned wisdom from the successive attacks of her 
enemies, and. because, as the glory of the latter days draws near, 
the Spirit of God is cuiding the church into all truth, and preparing 


the way for a full and triumphant display of his power to sanctify 
and save the children of men. 


Another thing we may safely suggest for our author’s considera- 
tion, though we cannot say that we * do know” it, because we can- 
not decide as to all “delicate and complicated questions” as it 
regards our neighbor’s intellect, any more than as it regards his 
“ heart.” Yet though we donot know, we are inclined to suspect, 
that in all our colleges and theological seminaries, and among all 


our clergymen who have been liberally educated, there are at least 
a few friends of revivals, who, as well as our traveller, have read 
so standard a theological writer as Lightfoot; not that we would by 


1 


any means imply, that they are so well skilled in languages and 
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antiquity, as to authorize them to boast of it in public, or to insinu- 
ate that they exceed all others in science. 

We have now attended to our author’s show of argument, (for of 
the reality there is noné,) at least, so far as the subject of conver- 
sion is concerfiled, which is at the basis of all correct views of a 
revival of religion. Other assertions indeed occur, that revivals, 
and that sudden conversions are irrational; but they are all mere 
assertions. ‘Those who are willing to be influenced by names and 
assertions, those who are too timid to think for themselves. those 
who are willing and desirous to believe that Orthodoxy is of course 
irrational and pernicious, those who wish to gratify their excited 


° ; ° } ] 
passions, regardless of sound argument, and c¢ ol a 


od Ci did in- 
quiry, may-call sucha show of reasoning logical and philosophical ; 
—to all such, this book, we cannot doubt, will be, m ‘the words 


of the Christian Examiner, a “seasonable gift in the present 
egitated state of the community, on the subject.of religion.’ 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Effects of Educ ation upon a Country Villa é in { - 
dress delivered before the Brizhton School Fund Corporat ron, March 
30, 1828, by G. W. Biacpen, Pastor of the I 
tional Society, Brighton, Mass. pp. 25. 


: 
ivangelical Congrega- 


A few years since, a Society was formed in Brighton to raise and 
manage a fund for “‘ the.establishment and improvement of a Clas- 
sical School,” in that village. ‘The Address before-us was delivered 
in behalf of this Society. ‘The subject was judiciously selected 
and, the Christian and the patriot do. not need to be told, is of the 
highest importance. Mr. Blagden has discussed it in an able and 
interesting manner. His style is perspicuous, chaste and animated ; 
his illustrations are happily chosen; and the sentiment, throughout 
the Address, correct. 

“Itis a law of providence,” the, author remarks in his introduc- 
tion, ‘‘as well as of the Bible, that the first step towards wielding 
an influence over others, is, to take care of ourselves; and the best 
and surest way of causing future and distant circumstances to turn 
to our advantage, is, to avail ourselves of all that may be most favor- 
able in these which already exist. -In both cases, however, man is 
proné to forget this; and it is not until after repeated warnings, 
pressed upon his mind both by nature and by revelation, that he is 
disposed to retire within the chambers of his own bosom, and to 
use all that may be most favorable m the circumstances of his pres- 
ent situation, in order to become extensively and permanently use- 
ful, either to others, or to himself. Whenever he is: persuaded to 
do this, his prospects begin to change ;—he becomes more humbled 
indeed in his own eyes, but far more exalted in the eyes of others 
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His influence, though slow and silent in its advancement, gradually 
and certainly increases; until he begins to wonder at the moral 
power he is wielding, and is surprised to find himself a living illustra- 
tion of the truth, that ‘he that humbleth himself Shall be exalted.’ ” 
So it is, he adds, with collective bodies of men. ™'The future in- 
fluence and prosperity of a city depends, mainly, upon the manner 
in which its internal regulations are conducted; upon the moral 
character of its municipal officers; upon the activity, information, 
and religious practice of its inhabitants.” ‘‘The same remarks 
may be applied to towns ;” and “ the same remarks may be applied 
to a country village.” ‘The gevernment under which it exists,” 
and “ the circumstances, nataral and artificial, by which it is sur- 
rounded, doubtless have great influence, and should not be neg- 
lected inorder to arrive at a satisfactory result” in forming “ an 
opinion concerning the future scenes of prosperity or of adversity 
awaiting such a village.” ‘‘ But these are minor considerations, 
compared’ with the moral and intellectual character of its inhabi- 
tants." It is here we are to look for the great, ultimate causes, which 
are to operate on-its future destiny; because it is here that we 
discover the manner in which all external circumstances will prob- 
ably affect it. If the internal concerns of such.a village be well 
regulated,—if its leading men are men of moral and intellectual 
worth,—if its inhabitants are governed by correct principles of con- 
duct: there is little or no danger. Circumstances, however dis- 
couraging, will generally bend. before the progress of moral and 
intellectual power. But if the case be otherwise,—if the leading 


> 
| 


men and the inhabitants generally, be decraded in character and 
attainments, the place will never rise ;—it will rapidly decline.. No 
advantages without, however great, can cheek the certain progress 
of decay within. 

“In view of such sentiments as these,’ Mr. B. justly remarks, 
“‘it-cannot be otherwise than a subject of high satisfaction to any 
benevolent man, to behold a village endeavoring to regulate its in- 
ternal concerns in such a way as to spread the advantages of educa- 
tion amid all classes of its-inhabitants; fonthis comprehends all 
that internal improvement, of the necessity of which” he had “ just 
been speaking.” 

By education, Mr. B. is careful to say, he “ would be distinetly 
understood to mean, NOT MERELY THE CULTIVATION OF THE INTEL- 
LECT, BUT ALSO THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE HEART.” The effects 
of “‘ spreading the advantages”. of such an education “ amid all 
classes of the inhabitants’ of a country village, are -illustrated in 
the following particulars. Such an education ‘teaches the inhabi- 
tants of a village to.avail themselves of their present natural advan- 
tages.” It “renders them domestic.” It “cultivates a-correct taste 
in their pleasures.” It “‘ regulates their conversation.” It “ creates 
in the village a just standard of moral character.” It “ insures 
the accession of those, who will be willing to labor for its benefit.” 
It “imparts just views of responsibility concerning the influence that 
is exerted over the young and rising generation.” It “ preserves 
men from bigotry.” It “‘tends to purify the government under 
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which the village exists.” Each of these heads, as treated by Mr 
Blagden, is rich in ners ion. . We have room only i fe ex- 
tracts, which are fair specimens of the Address. 

In the illustration of the effect of education m i pe x “just 
views of responsibility concerning the influence that-is exerted over 
the young and rising generation,’ the following remarks occur, 
which we could e arnestly.‘* wish might be deeply and indelibly im- 
pressed upon the mind of every one who is a parent, or a guardian, 
or an mstructer of children, or who, from any circumstances, exerts 
an influence over the minds of the younc. ‘Man is the child of 
imitation. We copy the example of others, from the « lle to the 
tomb; and the sway which the opinion of those around us exerts 
over our minds, im every step of our progress through this life, is 
vast and astonishing to one who has ever attended to its influence, 
either over others, or over himself. This love of the praise,.and 


consequent fear of the censure of our ijeliow men, deters us prob- 
ahle, { LL. } ¥Y pe wy ‘ ¢ and *¢) . j 
ipiy trom the perpetration of many a crime, an ie practice of 


many a virtue. ‘This influence, vast as it is, even over the charac- 


ter of manhood, is peculiarly great in its power, and lasting in its 
effects, over the habits and character of children 

“A child, like a plant, grows up, and « pands, and flourishes, and 
blossoms, and bears fruit, accordingly as it shall be guided, and 


nourished, and pruned, and guarded, by those to whose care it is 


submitted. Its little eye is ever open to behold, and its ear quick 
to hear, and its heart ready to receive the impressions, which every 
1 


act and word of those wh 


») are around; cannot fail to make, im all 
that they perform or say in its observing presence. I venture to as- 
sert, that there 1s not one in this assembly, who, if he will reflect 
but a little upon his past existence, cannot recur to habits which 
may have cost him many a tear, and which originated in some 
casual circumstance of chil 
by the -praise and example of a parent, or guardian, or instructer, 


lhood. Some thouchtless act, sanctioned 


may lay the foundation of future happim ss or misery, in the mind 
of the child who is behold ing him: a nd when that parent, or guar- 
dian, or instructer, shall have ceased to exist, there may be immortal 
minds still on the earth, for whose actions he shall be at least pa rtly 
accountable, because they proceeded from zipae 1° s which were in- 
stilled-by his example, and } erhaps nourished by his cat ” pp. 15,16. 


‘Now the iahahion nts of’a well educated vill we =, in some 6 got 


degree, feel this to be the fact. And, ina proportio mable de they 
will b» disposed to act as if they believed it.” The aiding men of 


such a village, as they decide from time to time upon the means of 
promoting the public weal, will have an eye, also, upon the ‘public 
morals. And though a certain plan which may be laid before them, 
might possibly open a larger revenue of wealth to the parents of 
the place in which they live, they will not fail to vie the ques- 
tion, How will it probably affect the morals of our children? Will 
it present to them no vicious examples? Will it salute their ears 
with no pernicious words?: Will it impress upen their minds no 
destroying sentiments? These will be motives which will naturally 
sway their conduct, and control all their decisions. 
VOL. I. 1] 
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** So also in domestic life, the parent of a family, in a village like 
this, will have an eye to the example which he sets before his chil- 
dren. He may, for instance, feel, as he lilts the cup of spirit to 
. . . y . ye - 
his lips, that Ae indeed has moral courage sufficient to resist the 
, 
temptation of taking too deep a draught ;—that Ais reason will never 
be drowned in the flood of intemperance : but when he beholds 
his children looking at him, as he sips the welcome draught ;—when 
I 


he reflects also, that, ere long, they too may justly claim the privilege 


} 


of following the example he is now setting them,—a privilege which 


he never can justly withhold, after he has constantly enjoyed it 
in their presence ;—when he reflects on these things, he will stop, 
as he raises the bowl to his lips ;—he will remember that he is a 
father ;—he will think of the temptations to which his babes will be 
necessarily exposed, in this world, without adding to them those 
which originate in his own example ;—he will desist from the grati- 
fication of his desire ;—he will sacrifice his own passions, however 
strong, upon the altar of his children’s safety In lke manner, 
when he speaks before his little ones, of those whose characters 
they should be taught to reverence; such, for instance, as the char- 


acter of their daily instructers,—although /e may discover faults in 
those cnaracters,—even though ke may esteem them to be unworthy 


of much confidence,—even though / may he dispo “dl to remove 
them from stations of such influence, as they now occupy :—yet, 
when he reflects upon the powerful and salutary influence which 
they exert, even with all their comparative demerit, he will not be 
disposed to lessen the degree of that influence over his children, 
by speaking before them in such a manner as shall lead them, not 
only to disrespect their characters, but, it imay be, the character of 
of all future persons who shall sustain towards them the same re- 
sponsible relations. 

“The child that is taught by the language of its parent to despise 


a professing Christian, will, probably, never get over the impression 
thus made on its childhood, during the lapse of its future existence, 
in youth, in manhood, and in age. And the ehild who has been 
accustomed from infancy, to hear the name of the Lord its God 
taken cominually in vain, will probably never feel a due reverence 
for the Almighty, in after life ; if it does not itself become the vic- 
tim of that example, which it has so long and so often witnessed.” 
pp. 17, 18. 

In illustrating the position that such a village as he describes, 
“tends to purify the government under which it exists,” Mr. B., in 
the spirit of an enlightened patriot and Christiati, calls upon his 
hearers to remember, now, and forever, (Oh that the call might be 
heard and obeyed by every descendant of the Pilgrims, by every 
citizen of this free and happy country!) “ Let it be remembered, 
now, ahd forever, that this government and these privileges origi- 
nated in the religion and education of our pilgrim fathers. They 
laid the foundation upon which we stand ; they bequeathed to us the 
privileges.we enjoy ;—they devised and-carried into effect that gov- 
ernment, under the shadow of which we are so’ happy to feel that 
we are freemen. Would you still stand upon this foundation! 
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Would you still enjoy these privileges? Would you still live and 
flourish under such a government? Remember, that the same 
causes, in the same circumstances, always produce the same effects. 
Our fathers taught their children the rudiments of a pious and lib- 
eral education ;—our fathers founded schools in their villages :—our 
fathers kept the sabbaths, and reverenced the sanctuary, of their 
God ;—our fathers acted upon the high, and holy, and true princi- 
ple,—a principle proved, and written in letters of human blood on 
every page in the long history of man, that ‘ 
a nation, but sin is a reproach to any peo] 


rishteousness exalteth 
le.’ Our fathers, in a 


I I 
word, took fast hold of instruction; they let her not go: they ke pt 
her; and she was their lif Would you follow their example 7?—Do 
as your fathers did. ‘Stand ye in the ways and see, and ask for 
P| 


the old paths, where ts the good way, and walk therein.’ Would 
you purify a poisoned reservoir of water? what so easy as to cast 
your antidote into the fountain which supplies it! In like manner 


if you would purify the head of your government, spread far and 


wide the influence of education among your villages. Let every 
parent feel, that in rearing his family, he is preparing a part of the 
machinery which keeps the wheels of government In motion Let 


| 
every teacher feel, that in formme the first bent of his | upil s mind, 
1 





he is preparing the mind of a freeman, to act and to reason for his 
country’s welfare, or for his country’s destruction. Let these things 
be done, and our government shall be as perpetual as the globe which 
we inhabit ; and increase in moral and in natural resources, just in 





nt of the human. intellect, when in the 
») Ae 4 


proportion to the advancem« 
best possible circumstances to act with freedom.”—pp 
Having thus, most appropriately, assumed the station, ‘‘ not merely 


of an inhabitant and a well wisher,” of the village in which he was 


speaking, and in which he resides, but ‘‘of a Christian patriot, 
looking over the vast expanse ol his ** beloved country ;—enjoying, 
as she does, all the fruition of past achievement, and smiling, as 
she is. in all the brightness of future anticipation,’ he makes the 
following just and animated a al. ‘I now call upon you, my 
friends, to contemplate with me, this glorious spectacl Look at 
what our common country now is,—look at what she once was,— 
look at what she may be. We ve already n the cause which 
nourished her childhood, which now invigorates her youth, which 
must give solidity and strength to her maturity. This e is to 
be found in the influence of a moral and relicious education ;—an 


education confined, not merely to the few who. govern,—blessing, 
not solely the wealthy and powerful,—entering, not only her popu- 


lous cities, but spreading its benign and ever operating influence, 
over the great mass of the community; regulating the minds of the 
high and low, of the rich and poor; taking up its abode in towns 
and villages ; leaving not one member of the body politic, however 
insignificant, to be withered by the palsy of moral and intellectual 
ignorance. ‘Thus, keeping up the warm pulsation of life throughout 


the mighty system; and presenting to the world, at this moment, the 
spectacle of a strong and prosperous people, who are unshackled, 
without bein 


overbearin: 


generally licentious; and powerful, without being 


r 
a 
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“Christian patriot! Would you preserve this noble spectacle, to 
be transmitted, unimpaired and unaltered, from generation to gene- 
ration ?—Kemember, I repeat it, remember, that the same causes, in 
the same circumstances, always produce the same efiects. Instead 
of looking away from yourself, vainly wishing to regulate cir- 
cumstances which you cannot reach ;—retire to the beloved retreat 
of your native village, and your domestic home. ‘There form, by a 
religious example, the character of your neighbors, as far as your 
influence shall extend ;—there, bring up your children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord ;—there frown upon intemperance, 
and encourage industry, and reasonable and lthy abstinence ;— 
there keep the Sabbath, and reverence the sanctuary of the God of 


your pilgrim fathers ;—there establish with your substance the insti- 








tutions of science, morals and religion ;—there, permit me to say, 
as the organ of the body I have this evening the happiness to repre- 
sent,—there, give, with a liberal hand, and wit n expanded soul, 
something of that little with which Prov: may have blessed 
you, to ensure to your posterity the blessings of education. Having 
done this,—then live and die under the consoling conviction, that 
though ‘listening senates’ never ‘hung upon your tongue,’— 
though the fire of genius never flashed in your eye —though the 
garland of literary fame never adorned your brow ;—still, you hav 


Li 


not lived in vain ;—you have contri to the stability of you 
country ;—you have added brilliancy to her glory, as surely asa 
drop adds to the magnificence of the oc ora | m to the efful- 


gence of the god of day!” pp. 28—2. 
We cheerfully add our commendation, and our earnest recom- 


| 
mendation, of the Address, to those of the several journals in which 
it has been already noticed. We will not even dissent from the 
] 


them, of the opimion that “it should be imme- 


expression, in one 0 


diately stereotyped and circulated in every town and village in New 
England.” 


Sewal!.” 
This pe 

the present year. it object and manner are perhaps sufliciently 

indicated by its title, and by the name of its editor. Jt is devoted 


riodical was commenced in Boston at the beginning of 
1b 
almost exclusively, to the inculcation and di ce of Unitarian— 
we might say Humanitarian—theolog The number for April has 
a notice of the first number of the Spirit of the Pilgrims, particu- 
larly of our Introductory article, on which we deem it suitable to 
offer a few remarks. 

Mr. S. complains first of all, that the Orthodox represent them- 
selves as the followers of the Pilerims. “ the proper and legitimate 
representatives of their pilgrim fathers.” But what ground is there 


for complaint on this subject? What is it to be a follower of the 
Pilgrims? It is doubtless to imitate them. It is to adopt essentially 


} 


their system of faith, and the ecclesiastical order which they es- 
tablished. And to depart from this system of faith and order, and 
introduce a religion which they abhorred, is to forfeit the honorable 





—_ 








we 
iw 
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inctlon of being their followers. Who, then, are the followers of 


, 
the Pilgrims, and who are not?) Who are laboring to defend and 
promote essent lly those views of reli on, in the faith of which they 


ia 
lived and died: and who have utterly discarded these views; and 
are laboring.to banish them from the earth? Who are clinging to 


those churches which the Pilgrims established at the peri! of their 
lives, and with the price of their blood ; and who are endeavoring 
to destroy the independent existence of these churches, and break 


down the distinction between them and the world? In a word, who 
are the legitimate followers of the Pilgrims? Let the religious world 
decide. 

Mr. S. supposes, ‘‘that the Pilgrims came to this fair land, not 


that they might be Calvinists, but that they might be freemen. They 


soucht an asylum for their consciences, and not for their creeds.” 
But why this frivolous, ridiculous distinction? Could they have found 
eir creeds, would they not also for 


an asylum in the old world for tl 


} 
] } 
i 


their consciences ? For, what did their consciences r¢ quire on the 
score of religion, but that they might enjoy, unmolested, their own 
faith and forms of worship, or, in other words, their own ( 


Says Mr. S. again, “The spirit of civil and religious liberty was 


the spirit which inspired our fathers.” Unitarians can talk fluentls 


on this subject, just as present conv nience dictates. At one time, 
“the Pilgrims were the devot 1 friends and patrons of liberty. The 
spirit of civil and religious lib rty is the very spirit which inspired 
them.” But at another time, when the faith of these devoted Pil- 
grims 1s to be discredited, and the churches which tl established 


are to be broken down, the tone 1s suddenly and totally changed 
Our ancestors were only half converted to free principles. ‘They 
had no just ideas of civil and religious liberty. As soon as they were 
quietly settled in this country, they adopted principles as despotic 
as those of the church of Rome.” 
In our Introductory article, we observed respecting the Penoplist 
‘It rendered mealculable service to the cause of truth, by com- 
pelling Unitarians to leave the concealment by whi h 


long been gaining influence, and in which lay the far greater pro- 


portion of their. strength.’ Mr. S. complains that this charge of 
. / . 4 ee ry ’ 
conceaiment is again urged, and per ists in denying it. he charge 


says he, ‘is utterly false. There was no such concealment.” But, 
with marvellous consistency, in less than half a page, he admits the 
fact! For he says that Unitarian ministers, at the period it 

act! wv he says that Unitarian ministers, at the period In q 
“did not preach on controveried topics. They preached what Unita- 
rians now preach 


uestion, 


, save only that they touched not disputed doctrini 9’ 
What is this but_a full admission of the charge of concealment? 
Unitarian ministers at the period referred to, did not publicly make 
their people acquainted with their sentiments. ‘They did not believe 
in the divinity of Christ, they did not belieye in entire moral de- 
pravity, in regeneration, in the atonement, in justification by faith, 
in the perseverance of saints, in future eternal punishment ; but 


* See a Pamphlet entitled “The Recent Attempt to defeat the Constitutional Provi- 
sions in favor of Religious Freedom &c. by a Layman,” a work recommended by the 


editor of the Unitarian Advocate as deserving ane‘ extensive circulation.” 
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their sentiments on these most important subjects, as Mr. S. allows. 
they thought it prudent in their preaching to conceal. ‘ They did 
not preach on controverted topics.” 

Still it is insisted, ‘‘ there was no concealment.”” We must be 
permitted to refresh the memory of Mr. 8., by quoting some of the 
evidence on which this charge of concealment almost thirteen vears 
ago, was made; premising that our witnesses are all of them zealous 
Unitarians. ‘The Rev. Dr. Freeman of Boston, in a letter to Mr. 
Lindsey, written, as it would seem, in 1796 or 1797, [am 
aequainted with a number of ministers, who avow and publicly teach 
the Unitarian doctrine. ‘There are others more cautious, who con- 


say S, ““ 


tent themselves with leading their hearers, by a course of rational 
but prudent sermons, gradually and insensibly to embrace it.” Wil- 
liam Wells, Esq. of Boston, in a letter to Mr. Belsham, dated March 
21, 1812, says, ‘“ With regard to the progress of Unitarianism, | 
have little to say. its tenets have spread very « xtensively in New 
England, but | believe that there is only one church professedly 
Unitarian.” ‘ Most of our Boston clergy and respectable laymen 
are Unitarian.” ‘ At the same time, the controversy is seldom o 


(y 


never introduced into the pulpit.’ In commenting on another letter 
from this country, Mr. Belsham attempts an apology for the con- 


i 


cealment practised by the Unitarian clergy of Boston, in the follow- 


ine words, ‘‘Can it be reasonably expected of a body of clergy, 
FE . 1j | Z +) 
nursed in the lap of ease and aftluence, and placed in a station of 


such high secular consideration and comfort as that of the ministers 
of Boston, that the y sould come forward, and by an open profession 
of unpopular truth, voluntarily risk the loss of all their temporal 
dignity and comfort, and incur the contempt and enmity of many, 
who are now their warmest admirers and friends?” ‘ Who will 
venture to say of himself, that his virtue would be equal to the 
trial ?’’* 

If the evidence here adduced in support of the charge in question 
—a charge which Mr. S., though he virtually admits the truth of it, 
still declares to be ‘‘ utterly false,” shall be thought insufficient, we 
have much more evidence in reserve. Says the lamented Dr. Wor- 
cester, in his first letter to Dr. Channing, ‘‘ Hundreds and hundreds 
of times have I heard it [the fact of concealment] uttered from 
various quarters, and with various expressions of approbation and 
disapprobation ; and never in any ¢ 
lect, have I heard the truth of it denied, or called in question.” He 
farther mentions a sermon, which he heard at an ordination in Bos- 
ton, a few months previous to his writing, ‘‘ in which the preacher, 
fa Unitarian] very distinctly, and with considerable amplification, 
held forth that, though in some places it might be well, and 
‘contribute to the faith and virtue of the people, for a minister 
openly and plainly to declare his sentiments, yet in other places if 


} 
i 


ebate or conversation, as I recol- 


would not be prude nt or prope r.’ p. 17. ‘I can remember the time,” 
said a writer in the Christian Examiner for March and April 1826, 
4 


whose authority no Unitarian will dispute, “‘ I can remember the time, 


For the prece ling wuthorities, see the H tory ol erican Un tari: nism, publishe { 


in 1815. 
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and I am not old, when, though Boston was full of Unitarian senti- 
ment and feeling, there was.no open profession of it. A dead silence 


was maintained in the pe {pit on doctrinal subjects, a silence, which 
was not disturbed by the press.” And yet Mr. S. says, ‘‘ There was 
no concealment” !! 

Che editor next complains, that we charge Unitarians with mis- 
representing our sentiments. And he replies, “‘ Having, for some 
years, habitually consulted every Orthodox publication which was 
thrown in our way, we confess we see no difference between what 
hey say, anc at Unitarians have said, 7s Orthodoxy. The very 
they say, and what Unitaria uid Orthodoxy 
creed inserted in this ‘ Spirit of the Pilgrims,’ expresses precisely 


I 
what we find represented in works on the opposite side.’’—It may not 
be known to all our readers, that this same Mr. 8. once published a 


sermon on. depravity, in w! sents the believers in that doc- 
trine as holding and teaching, that God ‘“has sent us into l#e with our 


1 e 4 . a on . 7 ¥ i] e 7 - 
SOUIS in Such a state, that we are utterly incapabie of the very purpose 


for which alone we have souls;” p. 21 ;—that he “ has niade us with 
. Y . lhe} se oan nenen ele * ] ann 4 sneered 1] 

anature which 1s wcapable OL goodness, and then iniicts endiess 
torments on us for not being good;” p. 238 ;—that “ having given us 


a nature entirely corrupt, ¢rcapable of good, and prone to all 


G ] laced us } wield wrath « . . ana } he Loa | . 
400 piaced us In this Woriad with a command to do What he knows 


we cannot do, and then condemns us to eternal wo for doing that 
which he knows we.cannot help doing ;” p. 27 ;—that G has ‘** sent 


} ] } 4 . . | 
us, helpless and abandoned, into a waste howling wilderness, with 


; . ‘ . ‘ | » dni 
no capacity to do ¢ vod, and condemned us to woes eternal for caoing 


evil ;” p. 12 -—that “‘ we sinned SIXTY Cé nturies before we _ be ran to 
live,’ and “are guilty of that which, but for history, we never 
should have known ;” p. 22 ;—that “‘ we came into life with a fixed 
character, and are, at the first, decidedly, entirely, and for aught we 


} - . 8 ? ] e 6 } . Mm 
can do, incurably wicked ;’’—that we deserve hell as soon as we 
are born, and can never deserve more ;’’—that ‘* our doom Is decided 


at the outset, and cannot be the consequence of a trial which it pre- 


ohib. 4} ee, 


cedes ;”’ p. <I ;—tnat we @an lose nothing’ in our state of trial, 
‘since all was lost at the begining; and can ‘vain nothing, since all 


‘ vo or nn Is 
t°’ we are not mad 





we do prior to regeneration is done in vain ;’’—t 
worse by neglect of moral means, tor it 1s Impos ible to be more than 


totally depraved ; and are not improved by the use of them, for that 
would detract from the sovereignty of divine grace, to which, as 
the sole unaided cause, all change for the better is attributed ;” p. 30; 
—that “‘ the judgment is already completed, when we begin the race 
of life, and cannot be reversed by all we May | erform.” Dp. 3 


‘ 


In language such as this, Mr. S., in his sermon, represents the 





—_ 


doctrine of depravity, as held by the Orthodox. Yet he assures us 
after having “ habitually consulted, for some years, @very Orthodox 
publication which was thrown in his way,” that there is “no differ- 
ence between what the Orthodox say, and what Unitarians have said, 
is Orthodoxy.” Where then, we must be allowed very seriously 
to ask the gentleman,—where have the Orthodox of New England, 
with whom you are conversant, and whose publications for some of 
the last years you have read, represented the doctrine of depravity as 
you have represented it in your sermon? Where? Point us to th 
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volume and page. Yoursay, “ the very creed inserted in thi ‘ Spirit 
of the Pilgrims’ expresses precisely what we find re presented in 
works on the opposite side.” In what article of our creed, then, 1s 
the doctrine of depravity represented as you have represented it? Be 
pleased to make good your allegation by quoting our very words, to 
which you refer. When you have done this, we shall cheerfully 
acquit you of the charge of misrepresentation in re spect to this 


particular subject. And when you have done this, you will stand 
acquitted before the public of another and a more serious charge, that 





of denying the fact of misrepresentation, when, as we sa ists ; 
and when the existence of it is palpable and open to the view of all. 
Mr: S. observes further, m the name and on the behalf of Unitarians 


generally, ‘‘ We have, one and al], been ready and happy to acknow- 
ledge Calvinists as Christians, on the cround of a Christian cheracter 
merely; While they would, we were in the habit of interchanging 
ministerial labors.” Mr. S.had forgotten, perhaps, when he wrote 
this, that a long and labored Unitarian sermon has of late been 
published, and received with approbation by the whale 

the object of which is, to prove that Calvinists ar ruity ft deniyin 
ithe Lord Jesus. What sort of Christians, we ask, are those, who 


persist -in “‘denying the Lord that, bought them’? And what sort 
of Christians, we ask further, are those who, “while they would 


were in the habit of interchanging ministerial Mbors” with the 
demiers of their Lord ? 

Mr. S. charges the Spirit of the Pilgrims with “ openly assert- 
ing of Unitarians that they do, as far as they dare, deny the divine 
authority ef the sacred Scriptures.” We might require him to 
name the page in the Spirit of the Pilgrims, where this asser- 
tion, in so many words, is made. But waiving this, we may be per- 
mitted to press a few inquiries, the proper answers to which will go 
not a little way towards justifying the assertion, if it were made 
We ask then, whether what is called ‘‘an Improved Version of the 
New Testament” has not been extolled ®y Unitarians in this country 
as “‘a version far more faithful, more correct : 
than that in common use ;”’* and whether this version does not reject 
whole chapters of the New Testament, against the authority of all the 
manuscripts and versions extant’ We ask, whether ‘‘ Le Clere on 
Inspiration” has not been published and highly praised by American 


and more intelligible, 


; 


Unitarians,—a work which expressly denies the inspiration of no 
inconsiderable part of the sacred volume ?! We ask, whether Mr 
Yates, whose authority we have never heard disputed, does not re- 
present “‘the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures as one of those 
questions, upon which Unitarians are divided in opinon?”+ We ask, 
whether a writ@r in the Christian Examiner for Jan. and Feb. 1826 
does not represent “the sacred documents of our faith as prepared 
for temporary use, and filled with subjects of local interests or popw- 
lar accommodation ;’—whether he does not represent ‘‘the scheme 
of preparation which led the way to Christianity” (meaning the Old 


Testament) “as for the most part but dimly discerned, and uwnsatis- 


* See General Repository, vol. iv + \ . 1 of Unitarianism, p. 3 
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fac tory, even in what ts plainly to be perceive 7; mixed with the doudt- 
fulness of old traditions, and with systems of superannpated efrors ;”’ 
—and whether he doessnot characterjse the imstractions of Jesns, as 
a “‘cautious and half-veiled teaching’? We ask, whether the Chris- 
tian Register, for Noy. 4, 1826, does not contain an article expressly 
questioning, H not ridiculing, the plenary inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures ; whether a writer in the:same paper for Aug. 12, 1826, in 
commenting upon Col. i. 16, 17, does not affirm, that “xo resemblance 
of words is alone adequate to support the opinion, that what is here 
said of Christ is precisely that which is affirmed of Jehovah in the 
Old Testament ;” or, which is the same, that words cannot express the 


sentiment that Christ 1s what the apostle declares him to be, the 
universal Creator ?* Should these inquiries fail ‘to satisfy Mr. 8. as 
to the estimation in which Unitarians hold the inspired writings, 
we shall be happy to press some further questions, the next time we 


have the honor of communicating, with him on thisgnost interesting 
subjec t. 

We have not’noticed all the topics adverted to in, the article be- 
fore us; but enough probably to satisfy our readers. as to its 
character, and the general character of the work which contains it. 

Mr. 8. laments, in conclusion, that “a hostile spirit should be so 
unweariedly fostered in this community.’ And. he,asks, “* What 
would the Orthodox have! Must we give up our faith ? If-we 


nay be allowed to speak in the name ofour brethren, We have no 


hesitation im replying. _We wish you’ to see, and abandon, those 
errors, the influence of which, wé must seriously believe, is hazard- 
ous, if not fatal, to the soul. You are mistaken if you thmk we are 


angry with you, and you do us great injustice in branding our efforts 
to promote and. defend our own views of religion, and consequently 
to refute “yours, with the name of persecutions Most gladly would 
we take you by the hand, and go with you to the foot of the 
and with you rést dur hopes of heaven there. Most gladly 


cross, 
would we unite with you in labors and sacrifices to promote the 
cause of Him, who was the ‘‘ Child born,” and the “Son given ;’ 
upon whose shoulder the government is laid ;.and whose “‘ name 
1s Wonderful,.Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, 
the Prince of peace.” But, in your attempts to spread a system of 


“c ) 


religion, which we ‘are confident degrades this divine Saviour, and 
detracts infinitely from the honors due to his ndme, /we can never 
unite. We can never cease to exert the faculties and the imfluence, 
with which the God of grace has been pleased to bless us, on -the 
opposite side. We do not impeach your sincerity altogether; we 
do @t doubt that you think you are in the right way: but this does 
not prove you either correct or. safe ;. For “ there is a way which 
seemeth right unto a man, but the end thereof are the ways of death.” 


* The Christian Register, in 1826, was published by the American Unitarian Association 
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SELECTION. 


Tue following article was féad as a public exercise at the anni- 
versary of the Theological Institution at Andover, in 1827, by one 
of the Senior Class of that year; and was first published in the 
Christian Spectator for May, of the present year 

Jonun Carvin, the celebrated reformer, was born at Noyon, a city 


of France, on.the 10th July, 1509. At an. arly age, he gave indica- 
tions of distinguished intellectual endowments; and, through all the 


stages of his education, made very rapid progress in the acquisition 
of knowledge. As he exhibited in ‘his whole deportment an uncom- 
mon degree of piety and moral virtue, he was early devoted by his 
parents to the service of the Catholic chureb. But his almost in- 
tuitive apprehegsion of the corruptions and errors of that church, 
soon led him to renounce the tonsure for the study of the civil law. 


Light was now beginning to dawn upon the world, after a night of 
centuries.. In Germany, the mtrepid Luther had commenced his at- 
tack upon the prescriptive and exorbitant claims of the papal. power. 
In Switzerland, France, and England, a few undaunted souls had 
arisen and resolutely espoused the cause of religiou truth and free- 
dom. At this important crisis in the most valuable interests of men, 
the enlightened and efficient mind of Calvin did not sleep. At the 
age of twenty-three, having become firmly established in those views 
of religion now embodied in his Institutes, he renounced the _profes- 
sion of the law, and devoted himself exclusively to the interests of 
the Protestant cause. Calvin was peculiarly qualified to act at the 


time and in the scenes he did. Luther had gone before. Possessed 
of a harsh and impetuous temperament—a reckless energy of soul, 
he convulsed, agitated, roused the sleeping elements of society— 
stirred up the public mind to active and ‘independent mvestigation. 


Hence, when Calvin came upon the stage, the whole mass of ‘intel- 
lect about him was in a state of bold inquiry, of perilous agitation 
An impulse had been given to society: it required the hand of a 
master to regulate the motion: The storm had been raised: some 
presiding. energy was needed to contrel its rage, or it would have 
spread over the dearest interests of men entire and unlimited .deso- 
lation. Oalvin wasthe man for this delicate and difficult task. God 
raiséd him up for the work. He was calm, intellectual, collected. He 
had outstripped the world in the discovery and developement of truth. 
As an expositor of the Scriptures, he was sober, spiritual, penetrat- 
ing. wAs a theologian, he stands in the very foremost rank of tlfose 
of any age or country. His Institutes, composed in his youth, amidst 
a pressure of duties and the rage and turbulence of the times, invin- 


cible against every species of assault, give him indisputably this 

eminence. As a civilian, even though the law was a subject of 
pre-eminence As a civilian, tl h the | bject of 
subordinate attention, he had few equals among his contemporaries. 


In shott; he exhibited, in strong and decided developement, all! those 
; ) | ; 

moral and intellectual qualities which marked him out for one who 

was competent.to guide the opinions, and cofttrol the commotions, of 
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inquiring and agitated nations. Through the most trying andh azar- 
dous period of the Reformation, he exhibited, invariably, a wisdom 
in counsel, a prudence of zeal, and at the same time, a decision and 
intrepidity of character, which were truly astonishing. Nothing 
could for a moment deter him froma faithful discharge of his duty ; 
nothing detrude him from the path of rectitude. When the very 
foundations of the world seemed to be shaking, he stood erect and 
firm, the pillar of the truth. He took his stand between two of the 
most powerful kingdoms of the age, resisted and assailed alternately 
the whole force of the papal domination—maintained the cause of 
truth and of God against the intriguing Charles'on the one hand, 
amd the courtly and bigotted Francis on the other. The pen was 
his most effectual weapon; and this was beyond the restriction or 
refutation of his royal antagonists. . Indeed, on the arena of’ theolo- 
gical controversy, he was olutely unconquerable by any power or 
combination of powers, which his numerous opponents could bring 
against him. He not only refuted and re pressed the various errors 
which sprang up so abundantly in conse quence of the commotion of 
to defeat all the efforts which were 


making for the moral illumination of the world; but the publication 


] 
| 


the times, and which threatened 


of the Institutes contributed, to.a wonderful degree, to cive unity. of 
religious belief to the friends of the Reformation, and, of Gourse, to 
marshal the streneth, and combine ard give success to the efforts, 
of all contenders ior the faith once delivered to the saints: 

But time will not allow me to give anything like a detail of the 
excellencies of this illustrious reformer’s character, 


uable services which he 


> ee : 
yr Of the inval- 
' 


t 
ndered to s ciety. He was a great 


and good man. To the full im pe rt of the phrase, he may be styled 


a benefactor of the world. Most intensely and effectually too, did 
he labor for the highest temporal and especially for the eternal in- 
terests of his fellow men. He evidently brought to the great enter- 
prize of the age a larger amount of mora! and intellectual power 
than did any other of the reformers. Even the cautious Scaliger 
pronounces him the most exalted character that has appeared since 


the days of the apostles, and at the age of twenty-two the most learn- 
ed man in Europe. And the immed 
elt } 


‘ 


through the masterly productions of his pen 


iate influence of his invincible 
mind is still deeply f 
and will continue to be felt-in the advancement of the pure interests 
of the church, until the « mpl ce rium} of her prin ipl : 


1 


But notwithstanding the noble virtues 6f Calvin’s character, and 


the imperishable benefits which he has conferred upon the. world, 
perhaps there never has been man whose name has been the 
object of so frequent and so gross slanderous imputations as his. 
Catholic and Protestant, infidel and believer, have often most cor 


dially united in their endeavors to obscure the reputation of tl 

illustrious man. Indeed, Calvin and Calvinism are sounds at which 
many stand aghast with a speeies of consternation, as expressions 
which import something unutterably, barbarous and horrible And 
it often happens that those who are the warmest in their | 1 of 


of him, and moést plentiful in their reproaches, have never read a 


idiredad O 


single line of his writings, and know scarcely a fact of his lif Now 
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craftsmen. As it is a document lic] , by Mr. Butler 
speak the sense of this church, we will give our readers a few « cal 
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